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Teaching Aids 


French Tinder Box in North 
Africa (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

North Africa has 
successively by the 
thage, Rome, Arabs® Turks, and 
modern European powers. In the past 
75 vears France has been the ascendant 
foreign power in Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. Algerians are represented in 
the French National Assembly. Tuni 
sia and Morocco are protectorates of 
France, although nominally under the 
treaty of 1912 French Morocco is an 
absolute monarchy over which the 
Sultan ‘possesses supreme authority. 

It is in French Morocco that France 
is experiencing considerable unrest. 
The population of 9 million has an 
extremely low standard of living. Agri- 
culture is for the most part backward. 
There are rich mineral resources which 
are mined with French capital. The 
area is of strategic military importance 
and the United States is cooperating 
in the construction of air bases. 

Nationalism is rising in the area 
Discontent with conditions is being 
used by Moslem leaders to force out 
the French. The record of other inde- 
pendent Moslem states does not in- 
dicate that any substantial improve- 
ment will result from removal of the 
colonial power. It may be at this junc- 
ture of international affairs that the 
loss of French Morocco to the West 
will endanger defenses in Europe 


been dominated 
empires of Car 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
effect of rising nationalism in North 
Africa on Western defenses in Europe 


Procedure 
Developmental; board outline; map 


Assignment 
1. To what extent is the nationalist 
influenced by 


movement in Morocco 
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(a) geography; (b) nationalism in 
other Arab countries; (c) French occu 
pation? 

2. Why is the United States build- 
ing air bases in French Morocco? 

3. Should the United States co- 
operate with France in preventing the 
Sultan from ending French rule in 
Morocco? Defend your answer. 
Motivation 

If you were to visit North Africa as 
an American newspaperman whon 
would wish to interview before 
writing the story of North Africa in 
the Western defense program? 


you 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence have we _ that 
North Africa has long been a field for 
conquest by rival powers? 

2. To what do you attribute the low 








Coming Up! 


In Future Issues 


November 28, 1951 

National Affairs Article: The Post 
Office--A survey of our postal system, 
how it operates, why it does business 
under a deficit, proposals to put it on 
a paying basis. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Europe’s Sur- 
plus Millions—A discussion of the prob 
lem of helping five million Europeans 
migrate to areas where they can be 
absorbed and where their technical 
abilities can be more fully realized. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the United States Establish an Embassy 
at the Vatican?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which both sides of this 
question are considered with the point 
of view of leading spokesmen on each 
side represented. 

The Philadelphia Story—Pictures and 
text telling what Philadelphia is doing 
to beautify the area around our national 
shrine at Independence Hall 


standard of living of the people of 
North Africa? 

3. How would an 
French foreign office justify 
continued control over 
Morocco? 

4. Nationalists in 
are being influenced by the 
nationalism in other colonial 
Explain. 

5. Based on vour study of the map 
on page 10 (or wall map), what part 
does North Africa play in the defense 
of Western Europe? 

6. Should the United States help 
France to maintain control over French 
Morocco? Justify your answer. 


officer in the 
France's 


Frene h 


Morocco 
rise of 
areas. 


French 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
in an American classroom whether 
France is ousted or remains in North 
Africa? 


Activity 

Study the chart, “Nations of the 
World,” pages 20-21, in Your Key to 
Understanding World News, Senior 
Scholastic, October 3, 1951 (Part II). 
How does Morocco compare with 
France, Egypt, Israel, and Iran in (a) 
population; (b) area; (c)- principal 
products? Is Morocco a member of the 
United Nations? 


U. S. Power Faces a Short Circuit 

(p. 13) 
Digest of the Article 

In the early years of industrial 
development factories were located on 
rivers, since water was the power 
which turned the wheels of industry. 
It was not until the 1870's that elec- 
tricity began to develop into our major 
power source. Since power can be sent 
long distances over wires, factories 
could locate elsewhere. Big power users 
still find it advantageous to locate close 
to rivers where the power is being 
generated, since distance of transmis- 
sion adds to cost of power. 

In the aluminum industry the cost 
of power is a major factor in produc- 
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tion. Power shortages in the Northwest 
may result in the relocation of the 
aluminum industry in that area. 

The answer to the power shortage 
is being sought in further development 
of river valleys, wider use of daylight 
saving time, operation of industries at 
a time when residences and commer- 
cia] establishments are not using much 
electricity, and the interconnection of 
power systems where areas have their 
peaks of power consumption at differ- 
ent times. The problem of increasing 
our power output is further compli- 
cated by differences among Federal, 
State, and private interests over owner- 
ship and operation of power projects. 
Development of the Niagara River in 
New York is being delayed because 
of this clash of interests. 


ae ie 


Oo 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


XXX EX XD 


x 


these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
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SEES ESS, 


Gentlemen: 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 


R.S.U.2P is by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
; ) 


before the conventions. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
[_] National Council for the Secial Studies convention 
[_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
importance of electric power in our 
economy both in peace and war. 


Assignment 

Describe briefly changes in the 
major sources of power for industry 
since the 17th century. 

2. What are the circumstances which 
caused the Federal government to ask 
the aluminum industry in the Pacific 
Northwest to consider moving to an- 
other area? 

3. List and explain three ways in 
which the present power shortage in 
the United States may be met. 

4. Why is adequate power produc- 
tion essential to the United States in 
peace and war? 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
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Thanksgiving holiday 

Your next issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic will be dated November 28, 
1951. There will be no issue on No- 
vember 21 because of the Thanks- 
giving holidays. 











Discussion Questions 

1. Why did early industry locate 
close to rivers? Come up to the board 
and sketch for us the relationship of 
the river, waterwheel, and machine. 

2. If you were planning a new 
factory, what factors would you con- 
sider in addition to the availability of 
power? 

3. Why does electric power present 
a special problem to the aluminum 
industry? 


Limit on Federal Income Tax 


(p. 7) 
Digest of the Arguments 

High rates of income tax have 
caused critics to propose that a new 
amendment to the Constitution limit 
Congress to a top rate of 25 per cent 
except during a war which threatens 
national disaster. 

Proponents of such limitation hold 
that taxing away profits discourages 
both incentive and investment with 
consequent loss of employment; that 
excessive income taxes are part of a 
socialist plan to redistribute the wealth; 
that low rates will stimulate invest- 
ment and thus increase revenues from 
the income tax by raising incomes in 
lower brackets; that any temporary 
loss of income could be made up by a 
sales tax which provides that those 
who spend the most get taxed the most; 
that limitations on the Federal income 
tax will restore the States’ ability to 
support themselves without Federal 
“handouts.” 

Opponents hold that only a small 
percentage of taxpayers will benefit 
from such reduction in rates and that 
such people are already escaping their 
proper share of the tax burden by 
hiring lawyers who point out loopholes; 
that it is only fair that the more a 
person earns the more he should pay 
since society is largely responsible for 
such a differential; that despite high 
taxes our gross national product has 
increased greatly since 1929; that a 
loss of revenue at this time would 
mean further borrowing and conse- 
quent inflation; that the income tax 
helps to reduce inequality in our demo- 
cratic society. 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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The Muezzin calls Mohammed’s faithful to prayer 


(See ‘French Tinder Box in North Africa,”’ pp. 10-12) 














HAVE 


If you're a bowling enthusiast, you may already be 
familiar with foul-line detectors developed by General 
Electric. The electronic equipment is fully automatic and 


you 
HEARD ? 


ean be iustalled in any normal bowling alley. 

Once the bowler puts his foot over the foul line while 
delivering the ball a red light will flash and a bell will 
clang. One reason for all this mechanical fuss is the 
effect it will have on a rule-breaking bowler. If. however 
the machine doesn’t break him of his “foul habits” it 
will ro through these noisy gyrations again. A clever 
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(and most essential) wrinkle is a time delay, which pre- 
vents the ball from operating the signal. You can houl 
to your hearts content, but as soon as a stray toe slips 
across the line, you're caught! The bowling umpire 
meets American Bowling Congress specifications without 
a hitch, too. 
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When 
reus te ow equence in n re est 
Paran 


st incandescent G-E light bulbs on earth 


Cecil B. DeMille was e spectacular 
rrdown s t Show on 


unt color movie, he used 


0.000 watts each, produce as much light 
vusand 100-watt lamps of the household variety 
use dramatized a lighting revolution occurring in 
color sets of Hollywood motion picture studios 
2 time when picture people are producing color moti 
ire to meet the « mmpetition of black-and-wh 
yn. ineandescent systems. now practi il fo 
t time. are being used to illuminate large colo 
stems “due sharply the 


bot! 


sets Incandescent 
P Gene! 
destined to gladden the hearts of amateur movie makers 


and snapshot pt tographers Called the Mascot. it’s 
simple to use (no faney caleulations and complicated 


i lectric Is putting out a new exposure meter 


tude in the past 

Before Mr. DeMille could take his cameras under 
nvas of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai 

he had to devise a i g technique ! 
ite fire | rd. The new bulbs, claims Mr 


le, did the trick 


ca ley « 
1 seales) and highlv accurate besides 
The Mascot has a further idvantage: it costs only about 


half that of conventional meters. 
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iwhtin vhich w 


eine 
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ps 
You can put your confidence in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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protein 


cereal of any kind! 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 
—more body-building 


than any other well-known 








Readers’ | 


You’ ve learned in school that you’re 
healthier and better-looking than 
teen-agers ever were before, largely 
because you get more protein. 

But you may not know that gov- 
ernment authorities say you still 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 
—breakfast. That’s why Corn-Soya 
was born. 

For Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is the 
great new protein cereal. Sure, it’s 
crisp and keen-tasting... full of 
vitamins, minerals and energy value 
—but the big thing about Corn- 
Soya is protein! Protein that has 
what it takes to help you have a 
fine body. Start with Corn-Soya 
tomorrow! 





BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 
4 ounces (4% cup) of milk* 
Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.00% 
Average Girl is te 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Boy (16 to 20 years) 9.35% 
*Recommended dietary allowance (revised 
1948). National Research Council. 








Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 








Chiquita wants 


SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, I 
and 12th grades 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

5 fourth prizes, each. . 
20 fifth prizes, each 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students 
Sth and 9th grades) 


Third Prize 
5 fourth prizes, each . . 
25 fifth prizes, each. . . 


in the 6th, 7th, 


A prize for everyone 


who enters 


everyone to have 


prize so to everyone who enters 


this contest she will send her song 


th 


r 


This sheet of musi 
he lyrics 


inger puino 


n easy-to-play 


ar 


includes both 


Whether you entered Chiquita Banana’s last contest 
or not...whether you won a prize or not... here’s your 


chance to enter another limerick-finishing contest. Prob- 


ably you write limericks for fun! So why not try to fin- 
ish one for a prize. Read the rules below...read the 


~ 


rhyme...then write your last line. Easy! Yes...fun, too! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


For a drink you will like day or night 
A Banana Milk Shake is just right 


Take a cup of milk an’ a 


Sweet brown-flecked banana 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick 
on this page. Then on a plain sheet of 
paper write a final line to the limerick. Be 
sure to print your name, home address, 
name of school and your grade on your 
entry 

2. Mail your entry to 

Chiquita Banana Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York 

All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, December 17,1951. 
3. This contest is open to all students 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1lih, 
and 12th grades in the continental 
United States, except sons or daughters 
of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
or its advertising agency. Entries must 
be students’ original work. Only one 
entry to a student. 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 
and meter. Decision of the judges will 
be final; duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. Only one 
prize to a family 

5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be 
returned. Top 8 winners will be an- 
nounced in the February 13, 1952, issue 
of Scholastic Magazines, and all win- 
ners will be notified by mail. Prizes will 
be awarded as listed on this page. 


Pier 3, North River 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY New York 6, New York 





. SAY WHAT “<2 
* you PLEASE / 


f i 

S4- 
... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

It was with great interest that I read 
the pro and con discussion on the ques- 
tion of whether athletes should be given 
special privileges. 

Maybe 
how a German student feels 
matter. 

To my mind, athletic talent 
is not a talent worth special privileges. 
This and over-evalua 
tion of muscle in ways reminds 
me of similar things that happened with 
us in the Nazi era. “Mens agitat molem.” 


interest to you 
about the 


it is of some 


as such 


over-estimation 
some 


(“Mind moves matter,” a quotation from 
the Latin poet Vergil. Ed.] I fear many 
young people forget the truth of this 
saying while they are looking up to foot- 
ball stars as their idols—and examples. 
In my opinion all this is part of a gen- 
eral trend toward materialism. I just 
mention these athletes scouted for 
throughout the country being called 
“material.” 

And here is another side of the prob 
lem. How many people who perhaps 
eat lots of cereals do not have fine 
bodies and are not good at any sport? 
Must not they, in the long rn, be 
dragged into some sort of complex of 
inferiority in view of the football star’s 
being the most popular figure—I am not 
going to say lord and master—of the 
campus? While trying to equal him— 
and in vain wil] they try in most cases 
they are apt to forget their own (scho- 
lastic) talents, in my 
by all means more valuable 
legs and broad shoulders! 

May I conclude by congratulating all 
American students on their excellent 
magazine, a subscription to which has 
been kindly arranged for me by a pen 
pal at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. I hate any exaggeration, 


view, are 
than fleet 


which, 


5 


but I am entitled to tell my opinion, and 
here it is: I have NEVER seen such an 
interesting magazine before! I particu- 
larly like the comments on current 
events, the pro and con discussions, and 
the feature “Boy dates Girl.” 
Go on being like you are! 
Gerhard Osterloh 
Bismarckstr, 176 
Duisburg, Germany 


(Any answers to Gerhard? We'll pub- 
lish the most interesting ones.—Ed.) 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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___ Gordon, TV serial 
star 
rV comic team, ——— 
and Allen. . We 
Macaw 
lake legal 
in court. . Top 
Each ( abbr.) 

Senora (abbr.) 

. District Attorney 
Manufacturer of televi- 
sion set. 
Slang for 
Lights 


proceedings 


money 


ey i 


Louisiana (abbr.). 
Part of 
South 


Regret 
Northeast ( abbr.) 


Contemporary 
poet, 
Deadly 

Division of 
dramatic 
Distress signal. 


a circle. 
America 


(abbr.). 


TV Topics 


By Patricia Henning, Millburn H. S., Millburn, N. J. 


* Starred words 


refer to television 
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6 7 8 








r'V comedian. 
American 





Robert 





a TV 
show. 





and the 


Baba 
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mystery show 
Lieutenant (abbr.), 
TV cowboy star. 
Georgia ( abbr.) 
Exclamation of disgust 
Write down quickly 
Roman emperor 

Go Ifrey’s favorite 
cal instruments 
Five plus five 
Latin for “but.” 


the air 


musi- 


Hates 
Chemical symbol for 
Ruthenium 

American Broadcasting 
Company (abbr.) 
Baseball team in recent 
World Series telecasts 
Hawaiian wreath 

South Carolina (abbr.) 
Writes Scholastic’s “Boy 
dates Girl” column 

rV sports announcer 
(initials ) 

Be silent, hush 
Television network 
Male singer on Your 
Show of Shows 
Kate iat seats 
and TV star. 


radio 


Forty Thieves 
Excavated 

Paul Winchell and 
| 
Fixes 

Was concerned. 

Bars to join oxen for 
work, 

Groucho Marx show, 
You ___.... Your Life 
Emcee of the Amateur 
Hour 

ie oS ar 
of the Town 
Pertaining to punishment 
lelevision magazine, TV 


Tele V 
Child’s game 
Heavens 
Primary 

Purc hase. 
J. Edgar Hoover is its 
chief 


ision network 


color 


Pas mate 

Myself 

Wrote Kitty Foyle 
(initials ) 

Street (abbr.). 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for pyblication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around ow subiect 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other fieid ot 
kesowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 


original and his own work. Give name, address, 


school, and grade. 


Address Puzzle Editgr, Senior Scholostic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Senator Blair Moody 


From Senate Press Gallery 
to the Senate Floor 


A” ASHINGTON correspondent spends a good part of his 


time telling the public what's wrong with Congress and 


how ( uught to run the country. But only rarely 


inyone said, in effect, to the corres 


ongress 
history has 
*( yk ly, 


you run with it for a while.” 


in our 
pondent fellow, we'll give you the ball. Let’s see 
hat is approximately what happened to Blair Moody last 
April. Washington correspondent for the Detroit News for 
the last 18 vears, he was named by Michigan’s Democratic 
governor to serve out the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
Arthur H 


Overnight, one of the country’s most aggressive reporters 


Vandenberg, a Republican. 


# Congressional affairs shifted his base of operations from 
the Senate press gallery to the Senate floor 


“I've Never Worked as Hard in My Life” 


“I've never been accused of laziness as a newspaperman,” 
the Senator told friends a few weeks after taking-his seat 
m the Democratic side of the aisle. “And I’ve always 
| the job as a pretty rugged and exacting one. But 
say now that I've never worked as hard in 


becoming a Senator 


» honestly 

my life as I have since 
‘And I have had my eyes opened about a few things 
On the whole, Senators are an intelligent, conscientious and 
hard-working group, who try their honest best to legislate 


the te 


v vad interests of the country. There are some who 


not seem to realize the nation’s danger. They put their 


personal and partisan interests above those of the country 


| 
But their number and their influence are far less than I have 
ilways suspected as a reporter.” 


The “babv” of the Senate looks considerably younger 


than his 49 vears. He is darkly handsome, a careful dresser, 
muscular build of an athlete, which he 
vas in earlier vears. Born in New Haven, Conn., 
ited from Brown University at the age of 20 with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key gleaming from his watch chain. After a 
of teaching and coaching at Moses Brown School, 

ence, R. I., he moved to Michigan and landed a job 

ts reporter on the Detroit News 


‘ ve switched to general reporting, and in 


ind has the stocky 


he gr id- 


A couple of vears 
1933 was 
it by his paper to represent it in Washington 

Mood) 
nscientious digger for facts. He has an impressive collec- 


soon established a reputation as a persistent and 


to his credit. But his greatést talent as a 


jis thoughtful analysis and interpretation of 


or many years his column, “Lowdown on Washington,” 
has been featured on the News’ editorial page. In 1946 he 
“Meet Your Congress.” 


started a weekly radio program 


Thts is now a prominent network feature on both radio and 


Harris & Ewing photo 


television. While Moody has turned the moderator’s job 
Charles T. Lucey of the 
continues to write his 


over to one of his colleagues 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, he 
column each week. 

Senator Moody believes it important for young people 
to become well informed on public problems. In order to 
remain free and democratic, we must have intelligent leader- 
ship and policies. And only if large numbers of Americans 
are well informed can we be certain of achieving this goal. 

The Senator advises young people to read about and 
discuss public problems, and then to pass on their opinions 
to adult citizens and leaders. Thus they will be helping to 
keep democracy strong and sound and will be waging an 
effective campaign against communism, which makes head- 
way when other political and economic systems are weak. 

It is this earnest, conscientious approach to his job that 
makes Blair Moody one of the more promising of the 


younger crop of legislators. 


“Children Cannot Be Stockpiled.” 

Moody led an important fight for the nation’s schools 
near the close of the last session of Congress. His aim was 
to force the National Production Authority to free an 
additional 100,000 tons of steel for new school construction. 
There will be an additional 2,500,000 children entering 
school next September, he pointed out, and new school 
buildings have to be constructed. 

“Children cannot be stockpiled,” he told the Senate. “If 
the age of training passes without adequate schooling the 


loss is irreparable.” 


“A Congenital Independent” 

One of the convictions Blair Moody brought to the Senate 
with him, a conviction born of his long career as a reporter, 
was that the best Senators are the independent Senators. 
He promised himself—and he has said it repeatedly to the 
people of Michigan—that he would vote his own convictions 
on every issue that came up. He has made some enemies 
following that course, but he has also won a great many 
admirers 

When he called on President Truman after his appoint- 
ment, he told the President that since he was “a congenital 
independent” he could no more be a Democratic rubber 
stamp in Congress than the President himself had been 
when he was a Senator Missouri. The President 
gripped his hand, gave him his warmest smile, and said 

“Fine, Blair. Get the facts and vote your convictions and 
I'll be delighted.” 

The Junior Senator from Michigan has been doing that 
—CABELL PHILLIPS 


from 


consistently ever since 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Our Next 
Constitutional 
Amendment? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Do we need a Constitutional amendment 
holding Federal income taxes 
to a top rate of 25 per cent? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The 16th Amendment to the Constitution, passed in 1913 
gave Congress the right to levy income taxes. Those who 
opposed the Amendment at that time claimed that income 
taxes would be used to divide the wealth. Today they are 
saying, “I told you so.” They point out that rates now go up 
as high as 90 per cent. The man who earns a million dollars 
keeps only 12¢ of every dollar. 

In 1913 the income tax amounted to a drop-in-the-bucket 
1 per cent or 2 per cent. When large sums of money were 
needed for armaments during World War I, rates shot sky 
ward. In 1920, they were up to 73 per cent. They went 
down again during the 1920s. President Calvin Coolidge 
advised that lower rates would stimulate business, increas« 
income in the lower brackets, and thus actually bring in 
more tax revenue in the long run. He recommended 25 per 
cent, and that was where rates were fixed. 

Revenue did rise, as the business boom of the 1920s devel 
oped. But then came the economic collapse of 1929 and the 


Great Depression of the 1930s. 


“Priming the Pump” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New Deal ad 
visers felt that if the depression continued our economy 
would collapse. They believed that the best way of stimu- 
lating business was to put to work money that was not 
being used. By taxing large incomes heavily the Government 
would absorb this “idle” money, use it to finance public 
works projects, and give people jobs. This “pump priming” 
would enable people to buy things and make the wheels 
of industry hum again. 

However, there was considerable opposition to Roose 
velt’s policies, and this opposition grew stronger and strong 
er. Some businessmen were antagonistic to the New Deal's 
“confiscatory and socialistic taxation.” They felt it was 
stifling the incentive of people to invest money, thus un- 
necessarily prolonging the slump. 

In 1938, a businessmen’s group, American Taxpayers 
Association, originated the idea of a Constitutional amend- 
ment holding income taxes down to Coolidge’s 25 per cent 


San Francisco Examiner 
Pro Argument: Killing the goose that lays golden eggs. 
Con Argument: The rich get more use out of government. 


figure. Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.), placed the 
idea before Congress. Congress ignored him. 

State legislatures then went into action. A little-known 
provision in Article V of our Constitution—never used before 

says that if two-thirds of the States petition Congress to 
call a convention of States for the purpose of proposing 
amendments, Congress must do so, (All of the 22 Amend 
ments to our Constitution were proposed originally by Con 
gress.) 

In 1939, the State of Wyoming sent Congress the first 
petition to limit income taxes to no more than 25 per cent. 
The movement grew during the following years. As many as 
25 states have passed resolutions petitioning Congress on 
the limitation, although some have withdrawn their peti- 
tions. Thirty-two petitions are needed. 


What the Amendment Proposes 

A typical resolution passed by Rhode Island proposes 
repeal of the present income tax amendment and substitu- 
tion of a new one limiting income taxes to no more than 
25 per cent. Exception is made only in case the country 
is actively involved in war. Moreover, the war must threaten 
national disaster. A vote of three-fourths of the Congress- 
men in both Houses is required to approve this exception, 
and the approval must be voted anew every year. It is ques- 
tionable whether an emergency such as the present one 
would qualify. 

On September 13 of this year, Representative Chauncey 
W. Reed (Rep., Ill.) introduced a proposal for amending 
the Constitution, worded substantially like the forms used 
by the States. 

This proposal was not discussed at the last session of 
Congress. But it will probably come in for hot debate during 
the next session which opens January 8, 1952. 

Here are some of the arguments, charges, and counter- 
charges on the question: “Do we need a Constitutional 
amendment holding income taxes to a top rate of 25 per 
cent?” 
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YES! 


1. “Soaking the rich” with unlimited 
taxes will lead to lower living standards 
for Americans and eventual economic 
disaster. 

It is the wealthier people in this coun- 
try who keep things humming and pro- 
vide our jobs for us. They are the ones 
who have enough money left over to 
invest in new businesses. They risk their 
savings in the hope of making a profit. If 
we tax away their profits, what reason 
do they have to invest? And if they 
don’t invest, how are new industries go 
ng to grow, and provide jobs and prod- 
ucts? 

We can’t afford to forget that ours is 
a profit system. Profits make us take 
chances, invest our savings, build great 
ndustries 

Whether we like the idea of profits 
9 not, they inspire many people to 
work and take risks. Many ago, 
the German poet Goethe said, “It lies 
in human nature to drop off to sleep 
when neither personal gain nor loss be 


years 


there to jog it 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer 
remarked, “Profit is the ignition 


machine.” 


tersely 
system of our economic 

It is impossible to reckon how much 
we Americans have lost already through 
progressive income taxation, by which 
the tax rates increase with each increase 
All dur- 


were 


in the amount of money taxed 
ing the 1930s income tax 
high, and in 1939 there were still 10 mil 
lion unemployed. It took World War II 
to rescue the country from a prolonged 
depression which should normally have 
adjusted itself after two or three years. 
Probably today we would be far ahead 
of where we are, in terms of living 
standards, if income taxes had not kept 
a strangle hold on economic activity. 
Next time we hear some politician 
making fair game out of the rich in 
order to win popular favor, we ought to 


rates 


remind him of Jonathan Swift's keen 
observation: “Whoever could make two 
ears of corn or two blades of grass to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only 
grew before, would deserve better 
and do more essential serv- 


one 
of mankind 
ice to his country, than the whole race 


of politicians put together!” 


2. Unlimited taxing power leads to 
socialism and communism! 

Some shortsighted economists have 
argued that wealth must be divided 
in order to give increased purchasing 
power to a greater number of people. 
Instead of figuring out ways to divide 
existing wealth, these economists would 
have been lots smarter to raise people’s 
living standards permanently and 
soundly by encouraging the creation of 
new wealth. We can’t have more unless 
we produce more. 

Many people in this country would 
like our present system to continue 
indefinitely. A labor leader recently said 
that nobody ought to earn more than 
$10,000 or $12,000 a vear. 


3. Limiting income taxes will not de- 
crease Federal revenue; it will actually 
increase it! 

Uncle Sam needs a great deal of 
money to pay for defense, and the best 
way to get it is to cut income tax rates! 

Lower rates on the investing class 
and on corporations will stimulate busi- 
ness activity. There will be more things 
being made, more people working, 
more of everything. So much more that 
Uncle Sam's total revenue will be 
greater even though he is taking it in 
smaller bites. Instead of killing off the 
goose that lays the golden eggs and 
eating the eggs, as he is doing now, 
he will be letting the goose live, and 
letting some of the eggs hatch, so he 
will end up with a lot of geese that lay 
golden eggs. Then he will eat more 
eggs, besides having more left to hatch! 

That’s what happened during the 
1920s. Rates were reduced from 73 per 
cent for 1920 to 58 per cent for 1922 
to 46 per cent for 1924 to 25 per cent 
for 1926. And Uncle Sam’s revenue 
kept going up and up! 


4. In case limiting income tax rates 
temporarily decreases Federal revenue, 
a national sales tax can be substituted 
to make up the difference. 


The whole income tax system is shot 
through with rottenness. In the last six 
months, six regional tax collectors have 
been ousted or have resigned. Two are 
under indictment, charged with taking 
bribes. Income taxes reward dishonesty 
and penalize honesty. The ancient 
Greeks had a word for it when Plato 
wrote: “Where there is an income tax, 
the just man will pay more and the un- 
the same amount of in- 


just less on 


come.” 
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We're lucky that there are better 
ways for the government to raise rev- 
enue. Take thé national sales tax, for 
instance. If extra money is needed, 
why can’t we all pay a 10 per cent 
sales tax on the things we buy at stores? 

This is much fairer than an income 
tax, because under it those who spend 
the most, get taxed the most. It en- 
courages saving, and results in higher 
investment and more production, with 
consequent increased living standards 
for all, rich as well as poor. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





5. A limitation on Federal income 
taxes will leave more tax resources for 
the States, and keep them strong and in- 
d dent, as pi d by the Founding 





Fathers! 


Our Federal system of government 
was planned by men who knew what 
the score was. They realized that any 
central government tends to grow 
stronger and stronger until all ‘liberty 
is destroyed. 

So they balanced the power of the 
central government against the power 
of the States. They wanted the States 
kept strong and independent as a check 
on the central government. 

But what has been happening? The 
Federal government in Washington 
squeezes the people dry, leaving noth- 
ing for the States to tax. The poverty- 
stricken States must go a-begging to 
Federal officials on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

Limiting Federal income taxes will 
allow States to apply some taxes of their 
own. They won't have to become beg- 
gars. They can perform their intended 
function as strong and independent 
political entities, safeguarding their citi- 
zens from loss of rights and freedoms! 

Let’s heed the sage warning of the 
late Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, who called 
the present tax situation “a sly consti- 
tutional destruction of American con- 
stitutional government!” 





Ss 


NO! 


1. This proposal favors the rich at 
everybody else's expense! 
and two 


A married man with a wife 


children who earns $5,000 yearly pays 
$577 under 
little over 10 
posal help him? 

Under todav’s rates, if 
earns $10,000 he pays 17 per 
about $1,700 in taxes. Will this amend- 


rates, or only a 


Will this pro- 


present 
per cent 
such a 


cent or 


man 


ment save him any money? 

Not until a man with a wife and two 
up to $20,000 a 
et with a 
ment on his income, or per 
Even he won't be helped by this amend- 


year 
$5,000 assess- 


25 


children gets 
does he get hit 
cent. 


ment 

t’s only the handful of people earn- 
ing over this figure who will save any- 
thing by this amendment, less than half 
a million out of America’s 90 million 
taxpayers! 

The rich will The million- 
dollar man who now keeps $120,000— 
which is plenty for anyone!—would re- 
tain $750,000 under this proposed 
amendment! His income would increase 


benefit 


over 600 per cent! 
And who would make up the loss in 
government revenue? Who else but the 


rest of us? 


2. Progressive taxation is the only 
way fo share the cost of government 
fairly, according to benefits received. 


A beggar doesn’t have to worry about 
a fire burning down his house, or a 
thief stealing his belongings. A rich 
man does. A rich man gets definite 
value from social institutions which 
allow him to accumulate a fortune and 
keep him from losing it. The richer he 
becomes, the more value he gets from 
society. The more he gets, the more he 
should pay. That’s only fair. That’s the 
principle of progressive taxation. 

It would be most unfair to make a 
poorer man who gets less use out of 
government pay taxes that are as heavy 
as those required of the rich man. 


3. Today’s high progressive tax rates 
are economically beneficial! 


What's all 
cutting 
ducing production, jobs, living stand- 
irds, ete? Fortune Magazine, a spokes- 
man for industry, said in its October, 
1951, issue: “Perhaps the most startling 
and important fact about the U. S. 
economy ... is that output during the 
past three years has risen more than 
one-third as much as it did during the 
previous twenty!” In brief, we've never 
had it so good! 

In 1944, Robert Dresser of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
a strong backer of this proposed amend- 
ment, predicted we'd never get through 


about high tax 
and 


the row 


rates down incentive re- 


the postwar period “without disaster.” 
Back in 1941, another spokesman said 
that high taxes had “frozen the eco- 
nomic order at its present state of de- 
velopment.” How wrong can “experts” 
be? 

Our nation adopted high tax rates 
to get us out of a depression brought 
on by low tax rates 


4. This amendment would reduce gov- 
ernment revenue just when every cent 
is needed! 

this 
reve- 


that if 
ve arly 


It has been estimated 
amendment were passed, 
nues from personal income taxes would 
drop $2,500,000,000 revenues 
from corporation income taxes would 
diminish by $11,000,000,000. That 
means a total of $13,500.000,000 less! 

Even with the recently passed tax rise 
of over $5,691,000,000, our nation still 
faces a deficit this year of $10,000,000,- 
000! 

So this amendment would bring the 
total deficit to over $23,000,000,000! 

By running at a deficit, our govern- 
ment has already started inflation on 
its way. Dollars have lost a great deal 
of their buying power. But if inflation 
continues, it can wreck the nation! 


and 


5. Progressive taxation protects our 
free, democratic way of life! 

When a great deal of wealth and 
power are concentrated in a few hands, 
democracy perishes. History shows that 
wealth tends to concentrate unless it 


NOW WELL 
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FELLOW TAKE THIS 
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You GO ON AND 
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END J 


Aadapted from 
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is redistributed. This occurs because 
“money makes money.” 

Throughout history, the rich have 
become richer and the poor have be- 
come poorer, with dictatorship and 
despotism the natural result. This 
hasn't happened in America—partly be- 
cause our competitive economic system 
has destroyed old fortunes and _ built 
up new ones; partly because our way 
of doing business through corporations 
has divided America’s industrial owner- 
ship among millions of stockholders; 
partly because heavy death and gift 
taxes have prevented the building of 
economic empires; partly because high 
progressive income tax rates have kept 
immense fortunes from being accumu- 
lated. 

America is great and free because 
America is the land where wealth is 
divided more equally than in any other 
major nation. 

Any attack on progressive taxes is a 
threat to the continued existence of 
our nation’s huge middle class of prop- 
erty ow ners! 


(Sometimes a debater deliberately 
creates an argument that seems to make 
a point in his favor. He uses reasoning 
that appears to be logical but is not 
logical on closer examination. Can you 
detect any errors in logic on the pro 
side or the con side? How would you 
answer such illogical arguments?) 





a cartoon by Roche in Buffalo Courier Express 


Con Argument: Only the rich will benefit by limitations in taxes. 





Pro Argument: Lower taxes sti 


late invest t, increase business. 
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Shaded areas represent French possessions in North Africa 
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Although the Turkish Empire 
sovereignty over part of North 
Africa, Turkey could not exercise real 
control. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the North African 
dominated by the plundering Barbary 
Pirates. The interior torn by 
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In the century, all the 
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empire-building. In 1830, 
began the « nquest yf Algeria. Native 
was something of a problem 
but not nearly as much so as the 
jealousy of France’s great power rivals 
—Great Britain and Spain. 
Eventually France and Britain made 
a series of deals. In return for the 
French keeping “hands off” in Cyprus 
and Egypt, Britain gave France a free 
hand in North Africa. France pro- 
ceeded to complete the conquest, first 
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of Algeria, then of Tunisia, finally of 
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The North African Land 


What kind of a country is Morocco? 
It is larger than California and has a 
coast, very similar 


climate, along its 





A rising movement for Arab nationalism threatens 


the security of our Mediterranean bases 


to California’s. At first glance, it re- 
minds an American of our own South- 
west —the dry, exhilarating air, the 
barren, eroded, rocky plains with gul- 
levs and washouts. Everything looks 
tan—the earth, the houses, the moun- 
tains, the rivers. 

Then one notices the distinctly North 
African landmafks—the frequent small, 
white, dome-like tombs where wealthy 
Moslems are buried, the mosques and 
sparkling minarets, the people them- 
selves, swathed in what look like sheets. 

Three mountain ranges — including 
the Atlas Mts., highest in all North 
Africa—sweep Morocco from northeast 
to southwest. On the Atlantic side, the 
mountains separate the fertile coastal 
plain from the fiery Sahara. The coastal 
plain is Morocco’s garden. 

Morocco is an agricultural country, 
poor in industry. But it is rich in 
mineral resources. Its chief exports are, 
in order of importance, phosphates, 
cereals, iron ore, manganese, and citrus 
fruits. Its chief imports are petroleum 
products, cement, sugar, wood, steel 
and steel products, virtually all manu- 
factured goods. About 60 per cent of 
Morocco’s foreign trade is with France. 

About 80 per cent of Morocco’s 
foreign trade is channeled through 
Casablanca, the largest city (600,000 
population) and the commercial and 
industrial hub of Morocco. The capital 
city and seat of the French govern- 
ment is Rabat. 

In the cities of Morocco, European 
and Arab cultures meet—but do not 
mingle. The cities have their modern 
quarters with broad avenues and high 
buildings and good plumbing systems. 
Adjacent are the old, native quarters 
called Medinas. Along the narrow, 
winding streets, vendors cook sweets 
and vegetables on charcoal braziers, 
flies swarm over the uncovered food, 
veiled women hasten into alley-ways, 
barefooted children in rags beg for 
money, men swathed in dirty robes sit 
cross-legged smoking water-pipes, Arab 
music screeches from phonographs, and 
the overwhelming impression for the 
tourist is the smell—a blend of spice 
and incense and the dry, tangy odor of 
the desert. The Medina is noisy, brassy, 
colorful, fascinating—and filthy 


The North African People 


What kind of people live in this 
exotic land? As a result of centuries of 
invasion and  counter-invasion,” the 
Moroccans are a mixed lot. Some look 
like ancient Egyptians, some have 
Negro blood, some are European in 
appearance, with blond hair and blue 


eyes. Encyclopedias,lump them all 
under the name Berber. Of the 9,000,- 
000 inhabitants of Morocco, between 
half and three-quarters consider them- 
selves descendants of the ancient Ber- 
bers. Most of the rest are Arabs 

The Berbers speak Arabic and are 
Moslem by religion. But there is a 
basic conflict between the Berbers of 
the south who keep their own tradi- 
tions and customs, and the Arab ruling 
class represented by the Sultan. In 
addition to Berbers and Arabs, there 
are 200,000 Jews in Morocco, and 
340,000 Europeans, of whom 300,000 
are French. 

The great majority of Moroccans are 
peasant farmers. They eke a_ scant 
living out of the soil, fighting the 
locusts and the great winds of the 
desert. Most of them till the soil exactly 
as their forefathers did thousands of 
years ago. 

The standard of living is very low 
The average Moroccan owns the 
clothes on his back, perhaps a tiny 
plot of land, and very little else. He 
earns less than a dollar a day. Until 
last September he was forbidden to 
join a labor union. Now he may join 
European unions, but he still is not 
permitted to organize his own labor 
movement. The, average life-span of a 
Moroccan is perhaps 28 or 30 years. 

More than 90 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power of Morocco is in the 
hands of the European residents and 
a handful of rich Moroccans. The rich 
Moroccans are more than satisfied with 
the existing economic structure. In fact, 
the rich Moroccans have tried to ob- 
struct a number of economic reforms 
the French have attempted to make. 

Socially, like other Mohammedan 
countries, Morocco is a man’s world. 
The man is the boss of the family. He 
can have many wives (although the 
Koran, the Mohammedan Bible, limits 
him to four); he owns the property 
if there is any; he makes the decisions. 
Under Moslem law, women cannot 
inherit or own property—in fact, they 
have no legal rights at all. 


Achievements of the French 


The French have made efforts to 
change the social and economic struc- 
ture of Morocco. Socially, they must go 
slowly if they are to avoid stirring up 
the wrath of the Moslems. They be- 
lieve that any change in their tradi- 
tions violates their religion. Economi- 
cally, however, the French have made 
great strides. 

When France took over as protector 
in 1912, Morvcco had no highways 


VW 


other than mule trails, no railroads, no 
ports. France poured billions of francs 
into construction of harbors, built 40,- 
000 kilometers of fine roads, 1,660 miles 
of standard gauge railways, more than 
thirty commercial airports. 

In agriculture, the French have in- 
troduced modern methods of irrigation 
and, in parts of the country, dry farm- 
ing. Those methods are now beginning 
to filter down to the peasants 

To raise health standards, France has 
built modern hospitals and introduced 
modern medical practices, including in- 
noculation and vaccination. As a result, 
the once dread diseases of smallpox, 
typhus, and bubonic plague have al- 
most been wiped out. Malaria, too, has 
been eliminated in most areas. How- 
ever, in a poor and illiterate country 
like Morocco, the fight against disease 
is an uphill battle 

Education is an even harder job. The 
only purpose of schooling, according to 
many Moslems, is to teach the Koran, 
which the Prophet Mohammed wrote 
more than 1,200 years ago. Today, only 
about 10 per cent of Moslem children 
ever get any but religious schooling. 
Most girls never go to school at all. 
Their families see no point in educat- 
ing women. 


Movement for Independence 


Despite the French improvements, 
there has always been strong agitation 
in Morocco for independence. 

The leader of the Moroccan inde- 
pendence movement is Abd-el-Krim, a 
dashing bloodthirsty nationalist with a 
fierce hatred of Europeans. He now 
lives in exile in Cairo. A year ago Abd- 
el-Krim announced that the Moroccans 
were prepared to rise up against the 
French. He said he didn’t like commu- 
nism, but he was prepared to accept 
arms and support “from any quarter”— 
including Moscow. 

Abd-el-Krim’s “followers in Morocco 
have formed the Istiqlal (Indepen- 
dence) party, which demands that 
Morocco be a “constitutional and dem- 
ocratic monarchy.” The sultan of Mo- 
rocco is in sympathy with the Istiqlal 
party. A year ago he went to France 
and told President Vincent Auriol that 
the protectorate would have to be 
abolished quickly. 

The Sultan, however, although he 
talks about democracy, seems actually 
to want a Moslem dictatorship. He has 
said, “Islam will continue to be the 
guide of our conscience and will re 
quire us to discharge our duties toward 
humanity. Is that not true democracy?” 

Many Westerners, after a look at the 
“Islamic democracy” practiced in Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, or Iraq, would, re 
ply, “No, it isn’t real democracy.” 

However, the Moroccans themselves 





are far united. The Sultan and 
many of the Arabs want independence 
But some of the Berber tribes, fearing 
the Sultan would oppress them if 
the French ever left, are supporting the 
French. The Jews, too, are supporting 
the French little doubt that 
t the forced out, the 
well- 
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Ewing Gallowa 
The French are trying to introduce irri- 
gation and modern farming by tractor. 


French colonial policies. They point 
out, however, that under French rule 
economic activity, working conditions, 
and public health are improving. 

Ihe Arab ruling class might benefit 
from independence. Without the French 
to restrain them, the Sultan 
clique of rich landholders might impose 
heavier taxes. They might use for their 
personal purposes the profits Morocco 


and his 


earns from its exports, as the rulers of 


some other free Moslem nations have 
done 

The nationalists are promising the 
people that all their troubles will end 
once they have forced out the French 
If the promises turn out to be empty, 
the people are more than likely to de- 
cide that communism is their only hope. 
Russia and the local Communists in 
Morocco then would use the unrest of 
the people for Moscow’s own ends. 

From France's point of view, the 
loss of Morocco would be a staggering 
blow. Since the end of World War II 
French influence has been fading—in 
Indo-China, where the French are 
fighting a costly war against a nation 
alist-Communist regime, and in Syria 
ind Lebanon, which the French were 
forced to evacuate. The French fear 
they cannot lose much more and still 
remain a world power. Economically, 
of course, the French would be hard- 
pressed to make up for the loss of 
Morocco. 


Position of the U. S. 


As for the United States, we have 
contracted with the French for five 
giant air bases in Morocco. Right now 
we are pouring hundreds of millions 


of dollars into building hangars and 


runways. Thousands of American en- 
gineers are working on these bases. Our 
Mediterranean fleet is operating out 
of Morocco’s Port Lyautey. A safe and 
peaceful Morocco is vital to American 
defenses in Europe. 

General Augustin 
French Resident-General of 
charges that representatives of the U. S. 
State Department in Morocco are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to Arab national- 
ists. This leads Moroccans to believe 
that the U. S. supports the nationalist 
movement. Nationalist leaders, Gen. 
Guillaume states, are “enemies of the 
worst kind, racial and religious fanatics 
that are threatening the south flank of 


Guillaume, the 
Morocco, 


Europe.” 

A group within the < ate Depart- 
ment in this country seems to be en- 
couraging the Arab nationalists. For ex- 
ample, on Sept. 13 a Tunisian nation- 
alist leader visiting the U. S. was per- 
mitted to use the State Department's 
“Voice of America” to broadcast a plea 
for Moslem—and Moroccan—indepen- 
dence 

Many observers believe that a policy 
of encouraging the nationalists would 
not be to our advantage. The national- 
ists have indicated that they would not 
cooperate with the Atlantic defense 
program. They protested the corstruc- 
tion of the American air bases as a 
“violation of the territorial integrity of 
Morocco.” 

If the United States wants to help 
the Moroccan people, these observers 
feel, it might be wiser to persuade the 
French to make additional reforms 
than to encourage the nationalists. If 
the nationalists should get their way, 
the prospect is slim that Morocco would 
be either safe for the West or peaceful 


a Galloway 


Most Moroccans are peasant farmers. They eke a scanty living from the soil, 
tilling it os their forefathers did, grinding grain with primitive millstones. 





U.S. Power 
Faces a 
Short Circul 


We need more power... 


but building new power plants 


takes time and critical materials 


INP pho 


Powdermen blast for power in Pacific Northwest. New hydroelectric 
project is being built on Lewis River, Southwestern Wash., by Pa- 
cific Light & Power Co. Project will be completed in 1952, will 
cost $26,450,000, generate 100,000 kilowatts of electric power. 


EVERAL weeks ago, Charles E. 

Wilson, Director of the Office of 

Defense Mobilization, 
unusual order. The order was directed 
to the producers of half the nation’s 
aluminum. It asked them to draw up 
plans for the possible removal of some 
of their plants from the Pacific North- 
west. There is a serious shortage of 
electric power in that area. 

No action has been taken yet. It isn’t 
certain that any will be taken. Heavy 
rains fell in the Northwest a few days 
after Mr. Wilson’s order. This eased the 
shortage temporarily. But the impor- 
tance of electric power is driven home 
to us when a shortage of it can make 
an entire industry pack up and move. 

Power sources play an important role 
in determining the location of industry. 

Hundreds of years before electricity 
became the nation’s No. 1 power source, 


issued an 


men set up industry on rivers. In those 
days the power was running water, and 
the industry was almost entirely flour 
milling. Water turned the wheels that 
turned the stones that ground the grain. 

Aside from people, animals, and wind, 
running water was the only power 
source that known. And when 
streams dried up, the mills were moved 
or abandoned. 

The very first industrial installation in 
America—the ironworks built at Saugus, 


was 


Mass., in 1647—was located on the 
banks of the Saugus River. Water was 
diverted from the stream to turn a water- 
wheel that linked to the blast- 
furnace bellows and the forge hammer. 


was 


The Old Millstream 


As America grew, industry devel- 
oped, and it was always located on 
rivers or streams. Water also provided 
the best way for bringing in raw mate- 
rials and shipping out finished goods 

The first plant, located on the Niagara 
River, was built in 1757. In those days 
the water supplied the power directly 
by turning water-wheels. Later this site 
was to develop into the best known and 
probably the greatest potential supplier 
of electric power in the U. S. But that 
development didn’t come for almost 150 
years. 

Meanwhile, Watt’s steam engine, and 
the industrial which it 
gave birth, set the pace for American 
industry. Many of the water-wheels 
stayed, and some are still operating 
especially in New England where they 
started. But the steam engine took over 
for the most part. 

However, industry was still not free 
to move where it pleased. It had to 
have coal to fire boilers. That meant it 
had to locate close to mines or else be 


revolution to 


near navigable water on which coal 
barges could move. 

The situation was changed somewhat 
by the network of railroads that began 
to spread across America in the middle 
of the 19th century. But plants still 
weren't free to grow where they pleased. 
They had to be near the railroads if 
they wanted fuel to run on. 

The first commercially successful 
electric motor was developed in 1837. 
But it wasn’t until almost 40 years 
later, when Edison invented his electric 
light bulb, that electricity began to 
develop into our major power source, 
Electric lights created a demand for 
central power stations to keep them lit. 
So the real beginning probably came 
on that day in 1882 when Edison 
opened his central station in 


New York City. 


pt ywerl 


The Age of Electric Power 


From then on steam power faded 
fast. Electric power meant that a fac- 
tory could have a separate motor for 
each machine, instead of one big engine 
powering all the plant’s machines with 
a complicated system of driving shafts 
and belts. And it was cheaper, too. Of 
course, some factories built their own 
electric power plants, but that wasn’t 
profitable unless the factories were very 
large. Today few industria] plants man- 
ufacture their own power 

All this doesn’t mean that power was 
the only consideration that determined 
plant location. Nobody ran to the Co 
lumbia River to build a plant when 
Lewis and Clark came back and re- 
ported they had found lots of running 
water. Customers and raw material 
sources also played a part in decisions 
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m where to locate factories. And ship- 
ping costs were an important tactor, too. 
If it costs less to ship raw materials 
than it costs to ship finished goods, in 
close to their markets. 
have to 


dustries locate 


But wherever they go, they 


have power 

Of course 
over wires strung across compar itively 
long distances 
up the power so it can be sent 
ind cables cost thou- 
power 
pure haser is closer 
power 


power can now be sent 


But poles, transformers 
to stey 


long distances 


sands of dollars per mile. So 
costs less when the 
to the source Therefore, big 
sers such as the aluminum industry 
locate where power is cheap and plen- 
tiful. In years that has meant 
places like the Columbia and Tennessee 
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time most current is being 


other measure being considered is re 
quiring industries to 
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one-shift yperate 


of least power consumption 
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You Can’t Store Electricity 
All this trouble results from a peculiar 

property of electricity that doesn’t hold 

true for anything else: You can’t store it 
is you make 


ha 
capacity 


You have to use it as fast 
much electric-power 


it. Thus 

stands idle a great deal of the 
Peak | 

the | 


Ssumes more 


time 
comes in 
Inchistrv—which con 
than 50 per cent of all 


is still operating at top 


demand in most areas 


ite arternoon 


elec tric 
speed, and lights are on in the streets 
and in homes and offices. At four in the 
morning, on the other hand, very little 
is happening, so power plants are prac- 
tieally standing still 


power 


On an annual basis, the peak nor- 
mally comes during the week before 
Christmas. In addition to the require- 
ments of industry, Christmas lighting 
and short days add tremendously to the 
total demand 

During the past year, however, de- 
been rising steadily since 
Christmas. One reason for this abnor- 
mal consumption was a severe cold 
spell late last winter. A cold spell in 
the North doesn’t add much to the 
power demand. It means that more 
coal, gas, and oi! are burned. But in the 


mand has 
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South it means that great numbers of 
electric |} being turned on 


burn 


eaters are 


And electric 
than motors or 


more juice 
Besides this 
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with 


heaters 
light bulbs 
demand has heen 
demand _ for 


industrial 
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booming 


particularly has been 


defense produc tion. 


The Problem of Aluminum 


Weather aftects power in other ways, 
too. Heavy clouds over a big city during 
the day will mean that many lights are 
In addition, lack of rain in 

depend on _ hydroelectric 
serious temporary 
recent months, for ex- 
rain has fallen in the 
area, so there’s 
Consequently, the 
over fast 


turned on 
that 


power can 


areas 
cause 
shortages. In 
] 


ample, very little 


Columbia less 


River 
water in the river 


generators arent turning 
enough to produce necessary power 
There has even been some fear ex- 
‘ecently by amateur weather 
experts that the weird weather condi- 
tions we have had recently are here to 
stay, and that they will result in funda- 
our way of life—in- 
and 
professional weather 


that these 


pressed 


mental changes in 
cluding power production 
sumption. But 
experts are not 


con- 


convinced 
changes are permanent 

It is true that the aluminum industry 
is hardest hit by the power shortage. 


But aluminum requires about 10 per 
cent of all power going to industrial 
users—around 5 per cent of the total 
output. It takes 10 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy to produce a single 
pound of aluminum. That’s enough 
power to keep a 25-watt bulb burning 
for 400 hours. And that power costs 
the aluminum industry—which buys 
power more cheaply than anyone else— 
around 3¢. A pound of aluminum sells 
for around 18¢. That doesn’t leave 
much left over for ore, equipment, labor, 
and transportation. And it means that 
a boost of one-tenth of a cent per kilo- 
watt-hour raises the cost of aluminum 
l¢ per pound. To the householder, even 
to the industrial user, a one-tenth of a 
cent boost isn’t much, but for the alu- 
minum producer it means more than a 
5 per cent increase in cost. 

That’s why the aluminum industry 
has always been the first to locate close 
to new low-cost power sources. It started 
out in the 1890s in Pittsburgh, using 
But coal 
quickly became expensive, so the alu- 
minum industry cheap 
hydro developments—first Niagara Falls 
which grew up between 1890 and 1925 
then to the Valley Authority 
development in the 1930s, and finally 
to the Columbia River development 

Aluminum producers always bought 


} so fey 


steam-pow ered generators 


noved to the 


Tennessee 


power at off-pe ik hours, 
could get it more cheaply. Generators 
don’t do much turning during the night 

lucers are gl id to offer low 
users who will buy power at 
that time. But other industrial users of 
power could pay more for it al- 
ways followed the aluminum producers 


their 


sO power pro 


rates to 
1 
whe 


into these 

Right Aluminum Company of 
America is starting to build a plant in 
Texas that will get its power from lig- 
nite, which is an immature form of coal. 
There’s plenty of lignite around, but ft 
isn’t as efficient as coal and reqtfires 
special processing before it can be used. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines has devel- 
oped a process which cuts the cost of 
treating it. ALCOA is hoping that this 
answer to 


ireas 


now 


will give the industry a new 
the recurring problem of new, cheap 
power sources that nobody else wants. 


The Permanent Solution 


But the aluminum situation in the 
Pacific Northwest only serves to point 
up the problems facing the nation as a 
whole. The Southwest has a growing 
power shortage. And the North-Central 
area of the U. S. will feel the pinch be- 
fore the end of next year. 

Temporarily, the trouble can be 
helped a little by such restrictions as 
brownouts and daylight saving time, as 
as by cutting off “interruptable” 
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Understanding 


the Ri /ate 


Tax Office Scandals 


In the wake of a scandal in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Presi- 
dent Truman proposed a law to 
place the 64 collectors of Internal 
Revenue under civil service. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
the Treasury Department agency which 
gathers the billions of dollars paid in 
taxes to the Federal Government each 
year. The taxpayer turns his money in 
to the collector in his home district. The 
nation is divided into 64 districts for tax 
collecting purposes 

The 64 collectors get $10,000 a year 
each. They are political appointees 
They are nominated by the President 
and approved by the Senate. A few of 
the collectors, and also the chief of 
the Bureau, Commissioner John B. 
Dunlap, are career employees. They 
have worked their way up through the 
district offices. Most of the collectors 
were not experts on tax matters when 
they were appointed. 

In the past three months the Bureau 
has been under fire. 

It all started when Senator John Wil- 
liams (R., Del.) found that he wasn’t 
given credit for some income tax pay- 
ments which he had made. He began 
looking into the Wilmington, Del., col- 
lector’s office. His findings led to an in- 
vestigation by a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives Ways and 
Means Committee. 

This committee has heard testimony 
that some Internal Revenue employees 
accepted bribes and that others ac- 
cepted fees for work in private employ- 
ment while they were on the Govern- 
ment payroll. Six collectors have been 
indicted, suspended, or have resigned 
since the investigation started. Alto- 
gether 26 Bureau employees have re- 
signed or been suspended. The House 
committee has looked into the col- 
lector’s offices in Boston, New York, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, and Kansas City. Ac- 
tivities of the tax bureau in each of 
these cities have been criticized. 

Scandals in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government (See Oct. 31 news 
pages) have led to criticism of the 
Democratic party. 

Last week Frank McKinney, newly 
elected chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, announced new 


policies aimed to remove grounds for 
criticism. He said he would discharge 
any salaried employee of the National 
Committee who accepted pay or gifts 
for favors done for any individual or 
any firm. 

He also urged President Truman to 
place Internal Revenue collectors under 
civil sérvice. Truman agreed. Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressmen said 
they would support the plan when Con- 
gress meets next year. 

What’s Behind It: Congress estab- 
lished the Civil Service Commission in 
1883. Its job is to conduct examinations. 
The scores made on these competitive 
tests are the basis for hiring most Fed- 
eral workers and for fixing their pay 
rates. Once given a civil service rating, 
a federal employee may not be dis- 
charged unless there is proof that he is 
not doing his job properly. This system 
protects Government workers from 
being fired when a new administration 
takes office. The President still appoints 
most top-ranking officials. But formerly 
the President appointed nearly all Fed- 
eral employees. 

The 1883 act was passed two years 
after Charles Guiteau, a seeker of Fed- 
eral office who failed to get a job, 
fatally shot President James A. Garfield. 

By 1949, 92 per cent of all Federal 
employees were working under civil 
service. 

Theoretically, the selection of tax 
collectors by competitive examination 
would bring into Federal service men 
who know a great deal about taxes and 
business accounting. If honestly ad- 
ministered, this system would prevent 
appointment of collectors on a political 
patronage basis. 

President Truman previously had 
argued that it is too hard to get rid of 
a mediocre or poor collector if he has 
civil service protection. Also, the Treas 
ury had claimed that the salary is not 
high enough to attract top-flight busi- 
nessmen. Such businessmen would not 
be interested in career appointments 
under civil service, it has been argued, 
but might consider it their civic duty 
to serve as collectors. 

Putting an office under civil service, 
of course, does not ensure that the 
holder of the office will act honestly and 
honorably. Many of the Internal Reve- 
nue employees who have been criticized 
during the present investigation are civil 
service employees. 


Lebanese Oil Squeeze 


Lebanon added to tension in the 
Middle East by putting the squeeze 
on foreign oil companies whose 
pipelines cross Lebanon. 

The companies pay Lebanon for 
guarding the pipelines and for the right 
to send oil across Lebanon. The Leb- 
anese parliament demands that pay- 
ments be increased. 

One of the pipelines is the American 
owned “Tapline,” world’s longest (1,068 
miles) and largest oil pipeline. It brings 
oi] from Saudi Arabia to Sidon, en the 
Lebanese coast. Tapline belongs to the 
Arabian-American Oil Company, which 
is owned by Standard Oil of New Jer 
sey, Standard Oil of California, Socony 
Vacuum, and the Texas Company. 

The other is the 560-mile-long pipe 
line from the Kirkuk oil field in Iraq to 
Tripoli, another port of Lebanon. This 
pipeline is owned by the Brijtish-con- 
trolled Iraq Petroleum Company, in 
which Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum jointly own a 23 per 
cent interest. 

At Sidon and Tripoli the oil is loaded 
into tanker ships which carry the oil to 
refineries. 

What's Behind It: Discontent with 
Western nations and their business 
enterprises is causing unrest in many 
parts of the Middle East. Iran has na 
tionalized the British-controlled oil in 
dustry of Iran. Iraq demands changes 
in the treaty under which Britain keeps 
bases in [rag. Egypt has ordered Britain 
to leave the Suez Canal and Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan. (See news pages, Oct. 
24 issue.) 

In the Suez region, the British have 


= 
Herblock in Washington Post 


“You Keep Digging, Too,’ says the 
taxpayer. He is ‘‘digging deep” to pay 
new tax rates effective this month, 
while Congress is unearthing scandals 
in several Federal tax collecting offices. 
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flown in thousands of troops to reintorce 
the British garrison there. The Egyptian 
government says that any Egyptian who 
works for the British army after the end 
of this month is guilty of treason 


Wage Control Problems 


Government efforts to control 
wages are under pressure from both 
of the nation’s largest labor organi- 
zations. 

(1) American Federation of Labor 
members of the W ige Stabilization 
Board urged the Board to grant wage 
increases when workers increase output 
through more skillful and efficient work 
At present the WSB wage in 
creases to cost-of-living boosts of be- 
cent and 12 per cent 
over January, 1950, levels. The AFL 
suggested a 5 per cent “productivity” 
increase. This would allow unions to 
negotiate for 17 per cent more wages 
than their members getting in 
January, 1950 

2) The Industrial Or 
ganizations national convention in New 
York City last week urged the WSB to 
ipprove any wage increases the unions 
might get bv collective bargaining 

his took on special meaning because 
CIO President Philip Murray also is 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America. That soon will open 
negotiations. A national steel 


limits 


tween 10 per 


were 


Congress of 


union 
wage 
strike early next year has been forecast 
if the negotiations go slowly. Agree 
ments on wages in the steel industry 
often set a pattern for other industries. 

The CIO demands were made after 
Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle warned 
that big wage increases could upset the 
inti-inflation program of the Govern- 
ment 

The ClO tured down an AFL in- 
vitation for unifving the two big labor 
groups. Since they split in 1935, several 
ts at unitv have failed 
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Peace Prize to Jouhaux 


Leon Jouvhaux, 72, a French labor 
leader, has won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1951 

The prize was established by 
Nobel, a 


vented d 


Alfred 
Swedish  scie ho in- 
namite. His will specified that 
hould be 
who has worked most or 
y brotherhood among 
ind for aboli- 


nist, W 
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f the world 
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establishment and spread 
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Under the 
Norw 
muttes 
By forming the 


gian Parliament selects a 
to pick the winner of the prize 
French “Workers’ 
Force,” Jouhaux saved part of the 
French labor from Com- 
munist domination. He helped organize 


movement 


the anti-Communist International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. This 
was formed two years ago as a world- 
wide labor organization, in opposition 
to the Communist-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Jouhaux will be the fiftieth winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize. His award will 
be presented December 10 in cere- 
monies at Oslo University, Norway. The 
award, made in Norwegian money, is 
equal to $32,432. 


Ike Sees President 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
came to Washington, D. C., last 
week on his first visit to the U. S. in 
nine months. 

“General Ike” was called home by 
President Truman, who wanted to talk 
over problems of NATO (North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization). 

Eisenhower commands the military 
forces being raised by NATO. 

Some observers thought the President 
might also have wanted to talk politics 
with “General Ike,” but Eisenhower 
said the subject didn’t come up. The 
general has been mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for President in 1952 


THANKSGIVING, 1951: The more freedoms we share, 


on the Republican ticket. Eisenhower 
told reporters that he had not given 
anyone permission to promote him as a 
political candidate. He added that he 
was not ready to talk politics with any- 
one “just now.” 

Before Eisenhower could become a 
candidate for President, President Tru- 
man would have to release him from 
his assignment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Western Europe. 

General Eisenhower’s personal in- 
fluence and popularity in Europe are 
great. In the opinion of many observers 
these qualities account for much of the 
success of NATO’s military program. 

One topic that he is believed to have 
discussed with the President is a pos- 
sible shift in NATO's goal. Originally 
the plan was to build up a force of 
about 60 divisions by 1954. Some 
NATO leaders now believe it may be 
better to get about 20 divisions fully 
equipped and well trained by next sum- 
mer. Then NATO would have an army 
ready in case of a Communist attack. 
Furthermore, some NATO nations fear 
the 60-division goal would require big- 
ger contributions of men and equipment 
than they can now afford. 

A 12-man committee set up by 


mn New York Herald Tribune 
the more we'll have. 





NATO at its meeting in Ottawa in 
September is trying to decide how far 
each partner-nation can go in rearma 
ment without upsetting its economic 
system. 


Old Hot Rods Roll Again 


An 18-year-old cabinet maker in 
a 1922 Buick won a hill-climbing 
race of ancient “hot rods.” 

The race was not so much a speed 
test as a test ‘of the driver's knowledge 
of how his car-would perform. Each 
driver estimated the time it would take 
him to drive up a mile-long hill in 
West Orange, N. J. The one who made 
the best estimate, and therefore was 
the winner, was Roger Gibbs, 18. His 
time was two minutes, 48 seconds—just 
three seconds less than his estimate. 

The competition marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the first U. S. hill-climbing 
race. One of the losers this year was 
M. J. Duryea of Springfield, Mass. 
(driving a 1909 Cadillac). His father, 
Charles E. Duryea, manufactured the 
first gasoline auto in this country in 
1892 and won the first hill climb in 
1901. 


Wide World phote 


THE PRINCESS AND THE QUINTS: The Dionne quintuplets (they‘re 17 years old 
now) greeted Britain's Princess Elizabeth (right) during her Canadian visit last 


month. From left to 


right (can you tell them apart?) are: Yvonne, 


An- 


nette, Emilie, Marie, Cecile, their father and mother and brother Claude, 5. 





United Nations News 





Who Gets Kaesong? 


Korean truce talks hit a new dead- 
lock last week. 

U. N. and Communist negotiators 
agreed on almost the entire proposed 
truce line, which would closely follow 
the present battle line. (See map in last 
week's United Nations News.) 

But both sides claimed Kaesong, site 
of peace talks this summer. Our mili 
tary leaders believe it would be hard 
to defend Korea if Kaesong, an im- 
portant road center, were in Communist 
hands. The Communists rejected a 
U. N. proposal to put Kaesong in a 
neutral The turned 
down a suggestion that the conference 
stop talking about the cease-fire line 
temporarily and consider other matters, 
such as exchange of war prisoners. 


Nervo U. N. President 


Luis Padilla Nervo, Mexico’s perma- 
nent representative to the United Na- 
tions, is the new president of the U. N. 
General Assembly. He was elected to 
succeed Nasrollah Entezam of Iran as 
the 1951 Assembly opened last week 


area Reds also 


in Paris 

In his welcoming address, President 
Vincent Auriol of France urged a meet- 
ing in Paris during the Assembly ses- 


sion of the “Big Four” leaders—Presi 
dent Truman of the U. S., Generalis- 
simo Stalin of Russia, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Britain, and 
Pleven of France 

Without mentioning them by 
President Auriol said 

“If the distinguished 
whom all anxious eyes are 
were to come here to attend this session 
jointly to reduce the 


name, 


towards 
turned 


men 
now 


and to try 
disagreements which paralyze the world 
if this should happen, we would wel 
come them with a joy which, I am con- 
vinced, would become worldwide.” 


Atom Bomb Count? 


A world census of 
atomic weapons, by a 


arms, including 
United Nations 
commission, is expected to be urged by 
the United States in the U. N. General 
Assembly now meeting in Paris 

4s we went to press, the Assembly 
delegates (and the world at large) 
awaited a speech by President Truman 
in which he was expected to outline the 
plan. 

Previously the U. S. favored a cen 
sus of non-atomic weapons, but opposed 
a count of atomic bombs—of which the 
U. S. until recently had the world’s only 
stockpile. Russia in the past urged a 


check of all arms, including atomic 


weapons. But now that Russia has con- 
ducted several bomb tests and is doubt 
less manufacturing other atomic weap- 
ons, she may oppose inspection of her 


atomic weapon stocks. 
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Quick 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


1. Identify; Leon Jouhaux, John B 
Dunlap, Philip Murray, Luis Padilla 
Nervo. 


2. The agency that collects Federal 
taxes is the Bureau of. 
a Each of its 64.dis 

1s he ided by an offic ial called a 


who iS ¢ hosen 


trict 


a ee ee 


3. The nation’s two largest labor on 
] 


ganizations are__ . aS Se 


4. Lebanon 


oil industry 


is important to the world 
Lebanon is a 
two oil pipelines 


because 

major oil producer 

end at 

panies control oil production in Arabia. ) 
5. Some NATO 

would be better to have : al 

divisions equipped and ready in 1952, 


ioe. in 1084 


, 
Lebanese Lebanese com- 


ports 


leaders believe it 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in 


1. NORTH AFRICA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
chronological Each 

Total 16 


a. Sultan of Morocco demands in- 
dependence in visit to President 
Auriol of France 

b. Defeat of Carthage in 
Africa by Rome 

c. French begin the 


correct order 


counts 4 


North 


conquest of 
Algeria 

d. Establishment of a French pro 
tectorate in North Africa 


My score ai 


B. On the line to the left of each 
f the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best comple tes the sentence 


Each counts 4. Total 20 


a. All of the following countries 
are in North Africa, except 
3. Algeria 


1. Egypt 3 
2 Morocco 


2. Iran 4 
b. The population of Morocco is 
l. slightly than that of 
France 
considerably less than that of 
France 
3. about the 


less 


same size as that 
of France 
4. unknown 
c. By American the 
standard of living for the mass 
of people in North Africa is 
1. high 


> 


standards 


about as high as the French 
standard of living 

3. low 

1. no lower than the standard 

in Western Europe 

d. The climate 

parable to that of 

1. New England 

2. the Scandinavian countries 

3. countries on the equator 

4. the 
e. All of the following indicate the 
Mo 


of Morocco is com- 


American southwest 


nature of French rule in 
except 


road: and harbor construction 


rocco 


development of commercial 

airlines 

encouragement of native in 
dependence 

4. use French troops to keep 

orde I 


My score ™ 


this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


il. READING A MAP 


Open your magazine to the map on 
page 10. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions write 
the correct Each counts 4 
Total 8 


answer. 
_ 1. Which country bounds 
Algeria on the northwest? 
" 2. How many 
from Oran to Tunis? 


miles is it 
3. In which — direction 
would you travel if 
proceed directly from the Balearics to 
Tunis? 


you wished to 


1. What city indicated on 


the lies farthest to the West? 


ill. LIMIT ON INCOME TAX 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for amending the 
Constitution so that the income tax 
rate is limited to a maximum of 25 
“A” if it is an argu- 
Each counts 4. Total 


map 


per cent and an 

ment against it 

32. 

_l. High income taxes discourage 

investment. 
The amount of goods produced 
in the United States has in- 
creased since 1929. 
Wealthy people already escape 
paying their full share of taxes. 
A national sales tax can make 
up for any temporary loss of 


revenue to the Federal Govern- 

ment. 

A progressive tax is democratic. 
. The high income tax rate is part 

of a socialist plan for redistrib- 

uting the wealth. 

Reduction of high income tax 

rates will help to make States 

self-supporting. 

A loss of revenue at this time 

will mean more borrowing and 

further inflation. 

My score___ 


IV. ELECTRIC POWER 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if 
it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 


opinion. Each counts 3. Total 24 


__1. Watt’s steam engine was widely 
used as a source of power in the 
first half of the 19th century. 
2. There are power plants on the 
Tennessee and Columbia rivers. 
The further development of 
electric power should be 
trusted to the Federal Govern- 


en- 


ment. 
There is a shortage of electric 
power in the Pacific Northwest. 

5. The cost of power is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the 
price of aluminum 

6. Niagara Falls has the greatest 
power potential in the United 
States. 
Failure to carry out the St. 
Lawrence River project has in- 
jured business development in 
the United States. 

8. Power sources should determine 
where industry is located. 


My score__.___—_— My total score 


My 


name - — 


Quiz for Nov. 14, 1951 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Vandals—A noun. A Germanic peo- 
ple of ancient times who dwelt south 
of the Baltic Sea. In the 4th and 5th 
centuries they crossed the Rhine 
River, overran what is now France, 
Spain, and northern Africa, establish- 
ing a stronghold in Carthage. In the 
year 455 they sacked Rome and re- 
turned to Carthage with their ships 
loaded with The Vandals 
were finally captured or scattered 
about 536 A. D. However, their name 
A vandal (with a small “v’) 


plunder. 


lives on 


is someone who willfully or ignorantly 
destroys things that are sacred, histor- 
ical, or beautiful. 

feudal—An adjective. The feudal 
system was a way of life that pre- 
vailed in Europe in the Middle Ages 
and is still found today in some parts 
of the world, including North Africa. 
It is based on the existence of large 
estates ruled by lords and worked by 
vassals receive protection and 
subsistence in return for their labor 
and service. The word “feudal” is de- 
rived from the Late Latin feodum, 
from feu, “cattle, money, property,” 
plus the Old High German word od, 
“wealth.” In early times cattle repre- 
sented wealth and were the medium 
of exchange. The word for cattle was 
also the word for money. From feu 
we also get our word “fee,” used to 


who 


mean “payment.” 





QUESTION: Who is called the “father of 
American grape culture”? 


ANSWER: Nicholas Longworth, who lived in 
the first half of the 19th century. He spent over 
40 years of his life and $200,000 in helping to 
establish grape growing in the U. S. Today grapes 
and grape products have become major indus- 
tries. For instance, grape sugar (dextrose) is used 
to flavor many breakfast cereals. 














QUESTION: What is a “long-distance” break- 
fast? 
QUESTION: In what kind of race is this man ANSWER:A breakfast that has “long-distance” 
taking part? results. Not only does it give you energy for the 
morning, but its effect lasts right through the day, 
ANSWER: It’s a cross-country ski race, which and contributes to your future health. Don’t slow 
demands the absolute in stamina. These races are down because of skimpy breakfasts. Eat “long- 
up hill, down dale, over streams, around fast distance” breakfasts of bread and butter (or for- 
turns. Some courses are about 50 miles long! You tified margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit 
can take a health tip from these athletes, who for- juice. 
tify themselves with “long-distance” breakfasts. 








... for instance, 
delicious, 
sugaroasted 
Grape-Nuts Flakes, 


Ary All The Famous POsT cerea* 


Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 


Products of General Foods 


Post Toosties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Brun Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes 











LOVE 
s Kind of Fragile 


_" N a guy with a broken heart 
4 must eat. Sixteen h } 

had toresw rm food Ww 
Danton went 
ind devoured a 


vurs after he 


men, and other 


similar pursuits lown to 
the corner drugstore 


sund ie, two 


i d yuble ( hoc O- 


rushed pineapple pea- 


nut-butter sandwiches 
, 

late malted, and a package of « okies 

girl 


In the drugstore he saw a new 


was sharp sitting down and sharp 


t 

when she got up and even sharper when 

she ‘ ilked 

He paid his check and left. The Walk 

heading north, which 
%f the direction he had 

take 


iad been a little less free 
overtake her for almost a 


was was within 
degrees 


invway He wished 


he said. “Going my way?” 
intended it for a dumb crack. It 
“What do 
?” or something equally dev 
This 
rely turned her head 
t him, and continued de 


n a chance to say 


one didn't say anvthing 


wal ed her 


course 


uu were lost,” Danton ventured, 


uld tell you where you are I've 


nere vears ind years 


Again he bored in with his guard 
Margaret would have said — ac 
had 
must | rl y aging 


he Walk 


» feel ridiculous 


imate in this 
didn’t waver. He was be 
alth ugh not 
ul mus enough to give up 
s the Field re sidence,” 
en the Field 
Field bought it 


fe 
residence 
] Their 
ion stuff but the boys 
issing a va 
mur lots vacant until 
th Mostly 


i house m tinem 
It | were 


now p 


She k profile 
of the 
His ear 


spe ll 


and cute, tip-tilted nose. In spite 
brush-off, Danton’s ear tickled 
tickled when a 


came on 


always romantic 


don't like 
‘I've gotten rid 
I bet 


“I wonder why women 


me,” he mused aloud 


of my five-o’clock shadow 


Reprinted by permission of Collier's 


It was strictly a one-sided wager. The 
Walk did an abrupt column left. Dan- 
is mouth clutching air, watched 
her disappear into a long, rambling 
house. He sighed. At least he knew who 
she was. Her last name must be Flager. 
The Flagers had rented the old Griswold 
place. This was some consolation. Dan 
ton needed it. She didn’t glance back 

At dinner that night his mother said, 
“I'm so glad you're feeling better. But 
you den’t look well, Danton. You can’t 
miss meals and not show it.” 

“Perhaps he’s in love again,” sug- 
gested his father 

“Have you made up with Margaret?” 
his mother asked 

“Margaret!” Danton 
bag!” 

“Danton!” gasped his mother 

“Youth moves fast,” commented the 
elder Wentworth. “From his bug to his 
bag. Well, after all, vowel 
between kids?” 

Danton grinned weakly. On occasions 
he could condescend to Victorian hu- 


“I have a new girl now,” he an- 


ton, | 


snorted. “That 


what’s a 


mor 
nounced bluntly 

“Really?” said Mrs. Wentworth. “Who 
this time?” 

“Miss Flager.” 

“I'm happy it’s a Mr. 
Wentworth. “What's her first name?” 

“She was introduced to me as Miss 


miss, said 


Flager.” 
“Oh, then you must 
from his father. 


be Mr. Went- 


worth,” 


By ROBERT M. ROSS 


“You don’t know her first name,” said 
his mother. “Is that it?” 

Danton arose with dignity. “When 
you reach my age,” he said irritably, 
“you don’t generally get forward with 
people you just meet. If you'd like to 
know, sometime I'll ask her.” 

The next day Danton borrowed his 
father’s white flannels, dug a battered 
tennis racket out of the attic, and went 
for a stroll. The stroll was so leisurely 
that five guys hooted at him, three of 
them twice each because he had to cir- 
cle one particular block. Eventually his 
patience bore fruit. He practiced vicious 
backhands until she drew abreast. Then 
he said: 

“Hello some 
fore, no doubt.” 

The meeting evidently had made 
scant impression. She swept past. 

Danton waited. He sat on a fire hy- 
drant. He sat on the curb. He sat on 
the ground. Forty minutes elapsed be- 
fore The Walk came back. 

Danton immediately switched tac 
tics. “I’m sorry,” he said with humility. 
“I've been a drip. But I wanted to meet 
you. My name is Danton — Danton 
Wentworth. Your name is Flager, only 
I don’t know the rest of it.” 

Her cool blue eyes washed over him 
for a delicious instant. Then they were 
on the other side of her receding head. 

Danton hadn’t spoken to Webb Hast 
ings for several weeks. There had been 
trouble over a girl. He swallowed his 
pride and called on Webb. 


(Continued on page 22 


more. We've met be- 
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The shrines of our nation’s his- 
tory...Washington Monument... Lin- 
coln Memorial...the original Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You'll see Congress in session, the 
Pentagon Building, the world’s greatest 
military nerve-center. You’ll watch the 
FBI in action, money made in the U. S. 
Mint. You'll have the most exciting, im- 
pressive trip any American could wish 
for. Travel by air or rail and stay at the 
finest hotels. All for writing the best 
letter on a subject of vital interest. Start 
writing your essay-letter today! Any 
student can win! 
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said cheerily. “Let's go 


“Hy-va,” he 
have a soda.” 


Webb had 
thes got 


three — on him — before 
lown to business 


“You know the girl who lives back 
vou?” he 


““ hic h 


The one who 


nquired casually 
one? 
moved into the Gris- 
wold place.” 

Supposing | did?” 

Danton flushed. He gripped the chair 
seat so hard a couple of wads of gum 


came off. He maintained, with effort, a 


civil tongue 
“If vou did, maybe I could meet her.” 
“Meet her yourself,” said Webb bel- 
“You're the big ladies’ man 


ligerently 
They 
The proprietor proved an unreason- 
able man. He objec ted to fist fights near 
case. He Danton out. 
Danton didn’t feel too bad. 
Webb out first 
Danton considered 
Most 


the summer 


all swoon Over 


his candy threw 
At that, 
He threw 
ther prospective 
of his crowd were out 
~ town for Finally, after 
great inner urging, he looked up Jen 
nie F was air mail from 
Gooneyville. She had buck teeth and 
the subject got off 


sponsors 
I Ss 


west. Jennie 


giggled whenever 
alge bra 
Jennie,” he said. “I've always kind 


f liked u.” 


Jennie giggled. 

“The next time we fix up a hay ride 
I'm going to see that you get in on it. 
As a matter of fact there’s one cooking. 
All we really need is another girl. Do 
you know any new ones?” He played 
up the extra strong. 

Jennie shook her head. 

Danton ignored the setback. “What 
about the one around the corner in the 
Griswold place? She’s kind of new, isn’t 
she?” 

“She won't go.’ 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn’t like you,” giggled Jen- 
you're too callow.” 


a ‘° 
word “new 


nie. “She says 

Danton quivered. Getting confiden- 
tial with Jennie was the basement of 
debasement. It was really rooting one’s 
nose. 

“Listen, Jennie,” he said earnestly. 
“Im not callow. If it was during school 
term, I could prove I'm not. She’d see 
me in football or basketball or student 
She'd realize I take life kind 
of serious.” 

To his relief Jennie didn’t giggle 
Instead she wrinkled her forehead and 
spoke with profound wisdom. “When 
people get the wrong impressions of 
people, it’s hard to change them. My- 
reen thinks you don’t have any depth. 
You ought to make some grand ges- 


meetings 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








When your feet hurt, your date will know it— 
Because your face will clearly show it. 





Fit, not fashion, should come first when you buy shoes. Have 
your feet measured for size each time. Allow plenty of ‘wig- 
gle room” for your toes to avoid painful corns and callouses. 


ture. Show her you possess sincerity 
and purpose.” 

Danton appreciated Jennie’s brain 
for the first time. Previously he had 
rather admired her facility in squaring 
and cubing roots, although he hadn't 
seen much sense in it. Now he saw what 
thinking could do. He loved Jennie for 
it — in a way, that is. 

Walking home Danton weighed vari- 
ous types and styles of grand gestures. 
If he could rescue a baby or even a 
dog from some precarious predicament, 
Myreen would understand him better. 
However, experience had taught him 
that babies and dogs ordinarily don’t 
live dangerously. His chances for heroics 
were small. 

Still brooding, he came opposite 
Fitch’s Floral Shoppe. A sign in the 
window read: “Flowers, the Lover's 
Language of All Ages.” The message 
inspired him. 

“Dad,” he said at the dinner table, 
“will you advance me money for mow- 
ing the lawn and my other chores? I 
figure it will come to eighteen dollars.” 

“Wait a minute, son. Remember you 
only have to mow twice this month.” 

“What do you want the money for?” 
asked his mother. 

“Oh, I have to buy a gift.” 

“For a girl?” 

“Well, kind of.” 

“I should say not!” said his mother. 
“Besides, it wouldn’t be eighteen dol- 
lars, all told, counting this month.” 

Mr. Wentworth pursed his lips. 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “this 
might be a rainy month.” 

Danton had eleven dollars in the 
bank prior to closing the account. 
With eighteen plus eleven he marched 
bravely into Fitch’s. A new girl stood 
back of the counter. She had slanty 
eyebrows and a wide, warm smile. He 
concentrated on Myreen. 

“Twenty-nine dollars worth of or- 
chids,” he announced. 

The girl stared at him, unbelieving. 
Finally she said, “Golly!” For a small 
word it held a lot of meaning. Danton 
sensed her astonishment, awe, admira- 
tion. 

“Send them to Miss Myreen Flager 
on Dover Street,” he said grimly. 

“Golly,” she repeated but with a dif- 
ferent connotation. This one was like 
a caress. “Twenty-nine dollars.” 

Danton gulped. As cold, impersonal 
money it hadn't seemed like much; 
translated into fluty tones, it seemed 
like a fortune. He laid a wad of bills 
on the counter. Then he looked at the 
girl. It was like looking at northern 
lights. She seemed to grow dreamy and 
bright-eyed all at the same time. 

“What’s your name?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Diana,” she said. 

Danton scratched his ear. It was be- 
ginning to tickle 





by LEON HEATH 


Famous All-American fullback from the University 
of Oklahoma, now with the Washington Redskins 








1 “It calls for IRON NERVES to win game after game agains 
e teams! Take our 1950 game with Texas A & M. They led us 7, 
with only 46 seconds left. We were on their four-yard line, first, and goa 


to go One wrong move and our <-game winning streak was done 


Then I heard our quarterback call my signal around left end. No 3 “ .. deserve lots of credit. So does POSTUM! It’s my 
e e insurance against ‘coffee nerves’ — which caffein in 


time for jittery ‘coffee nerves’ as he pitched the ball to me and I 
sprinted for the corner. A second later 1 was over for a touchdown and coffee can cause, if you're a ca/ffein-susceptible like me 


our 23rd victory! Swell teamwork and a sharp play (see diagram) That’s why PosTUM’s been my hot drink since high-school.” 





IY j TH MWe SUEY = AND NOTRE DAME’S 
i a le FAMOUS TRAINER, DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF... 
' an A HUGH BURNS, SAYS: | BECAUSE IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES. 
SO SwiTCH TO POSTUM...TO KEEP 
THE IRON NERVES you NEED 
FOR A WINNING PERFORMANCE! 





iF YOU MADE a chemical! analysis of coffee and 
tea in yo l laboratory, you'd find out 
that they h contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 

ng to harm anyone. Fellows, don't risk “coffee 

nerves.”’ Drink Postum regularly at your home 

’ “training table.’’ Made from healthful wheat and 

‘resh air, exercis nd 00 iet — that’s } ‘ a 

4 - Fres! e, and a good diet that’s . bran delicious with cream and sugar Yes, 

e what it takes to keep IRON NERVES. And to me, ntl 7 you'll like Postum’s vigor grain-rich flavor ! 
POSTUM is a must in any athlete's diet, because it’s n j 

: ‘s I7 A Product of General Foods 

cafiein-free—can t Cause I 
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Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


Leader” 
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“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms os low os $1 @ week. 
———_—_— 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Mom and Dad?” 
way you beg for 
permission to go out on dates, to go 
on an overnight bike trip, to select 
your clothes? If it is—or a 

f thereof — their 


hat the 


Pistia th 


own 
re isonable facsimile 
answer probably is “No,” “Not now,” 
r “You're too young”! 

Why not put “punch” into your 
please by backing it up with good 
examples, convincing arguments, and 


persuasive pleas along these lines? 


I’m 15 years old and tall for my 
age. I've sked to go out on dates, 
hut my parents don’t approve. What 
should I do? Most of the other girls 
in my class are allowed to date 


QO 


heen a 


4. As vou've already learned, no 
umount of talk about how tall you are 
for your age, or how other girls in your 
class are allowed to date will -onvince 
your parents that you should be allowed 


to date 

No amount of scowling, name call- 
ing, tears, or threats would persuade a 
conscientious life guard that you were 
to swim out “beyond the ropes” 
before had 
swimming and life-saving ability. It's 
the same at home. You have to prove 
to your parents that you're now able to 
make sound judgments. How you 
do that? By participating in the solution 
of family by doing your 


ready 


you demonstrated your 


do 


problems, 


Merrylen in Christian Science Monitor 
“Why is it that every time we come 


here, your father’s in a bad mood?” 


(iy hed 


share of household tasks willingly and 
efficiently, and by solving your differ- 
ences with your brothers and 
kindly and justly. And that’s only the 
beginning. You asked a hard question 
ind it’s only fair to tell you that the 
answer may be hard on you, too! 

Do you know exactly what 
parents’ objections are to dating? Your 
choice of friends and their activities? 
Late hours? No matter whether it’s one 
or all three, don’t press the point until 
you're sure you've won your parents’ 
confidence. Ask Dad to be your special 
guest at your school’s next football 
game. Take Mother along to the next 
play of your dramatic group. Let them 
see with their own eves what a respon 
sible person their child really is. Invite 
both your parents to school functions 
so that they may meet other parents. 
Eventually they'll all begin to talk 
about the “younger generation,” and 
there’s a fifty-fifty chance you'll find an 
ally or two! 

Invite your friends in to meet your 
family. (Don’t be a “wet blanket,” but 
if any of your friends get too “rowdy,” 
don’t hesitate to let them know that 
you don't like to be embarrassed by 
their antics.) If your parents object to 
ate hours, draw up a sensible curfew 
schedule to take care of your require 
ments for study, sleep, and recreation 
(Live up to it, of course!) 

{fter demonstrating your judgment 
n choosing friends and proving that 
you have a sensible attitude toward 
staving out late, working around the 
house, and getting along with your 
brothers and sisters—then present your 
problem. Bring up the subject of what 
you want when you and your parents 
are getting along well together—afte: 
the football game the school tea. 
Like other human beings, they’re likely 
to be more reasonable when they aren’t 
hurried, hungry or worried. 

Above all, be calm and_ present 
your case in an adult fashion. No 
matter what their immediate answer, 
you can be certain your parents will 
respect you for presenting your side 
in a grown-up way. Don't make it too 
hard for your parents to reverse their 
decision later by feuding and fussing 
if they no! 


sisters 


youl 


or 


do Say 





Q. I'd like to go on an overnight 
bike trip with my friends, but I'm afraid 
to ask my mother to let me go. I know 
her arguments by heart: “On the high- 
way? Certainly not! You might get hit 
by one of those hig busses—and where 
would you eat and sleep?” Is there 
any way I can persuade her to let me 
go? 

A. Here is a plan that has worked 
but frankly it may 
Unless vou have a 


in similar situations 
not work for you 

reputation for good judgment and de 
pendability, it'll be difficult to convince 
your mother this time. However, if 
there’s still time before scheduled 
trip, spend several Saturdays on short 
trips, coming home at exactly the time 
you promised to do so. Invite an older 
friend to go along on the trip too, and 
bring him or her home with vou when 
you wish to outline the trip to your 
mother. Map out your route for your 
mother and explain the precautions you 
plan to take. Clear up any doubts she 
has in her mind—if possible! 

You can see how this plan is “jinxed” 
to begin with if you have a long history 
of accidents, reckless biking, and tardi- 
ness—or a reputation for not keeping 
your promises. However, sometimes 
it’s so successful that its followers have 
even been known to lament, “Nobedy 
around here cares what I do or where 
I go. I might as well be an orphan!” 


the 


Q. I feel that I'm old enough now 
to choose my own clothes. But can I 
convince my parents that I am? I 
should say not! Please help me with 
this problem. 


A. You can’t blame your parents for 
thinking that if you went shopping 
alone you might fall prey to an unscru- 
pulous salesman or an outrageous fad. 
Perhaps you wouldn't, but let's try 
the gradual approach in convincing 
vour parents. 

Begin by shopping—with permission 
ties, play shoes, 


Make it a 


for minor items only 
shirts, etc 
to consult your about 
choices. At the build 
your parents’ trust in you by finding 
out how they do their shopping for 
food, drug supplies, home furnishings 
and equipment. Accompany your 
parents on their shopping trips, and 
amaze them with your interest and 
knowledge of their buying problems 
Meanwhile read all the newspaper and 
magazine articles you can find on 
“value” in clothing buys, and arm your- 
self with facts as well as fashion know- 
how. 

When you're “educated” enough to 
ask for permission to buy your own 
coat or suit, suggest that you take with 
vou an older friend or relative—a wise 
and willing one. Last and most im- 
portant—make a wise purchase! 


blouses, point 
your 


up 


mother 


same time 








BACKWARD CHC 


“FORWARD ACE” 
Lessow ! 








Game-time found Joe 
Surpassed by his betters, 

A sub...adub... 
With no athlete’s letters! 


The first squad boys said “Listen, Sport, 
Breakfast will keep you bright on the court!” 

















Started the next day with a treat, 
Hearty NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


DON'T JUST SAY 
“SHREDDED WHEAT,” say 


“NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


Lead the field in energy, 
eat NABISCO SHREDDED 


WHEAT! Here’s honest 
food, delicious whole- 
wheat, golden- 
crisp! At your 
grocer’s now — 
so why wait? 


BAKED 3Y NABISCO « 





! At game-time now Joe 
plays every minute, 

Thanks to honest food, 

And the energy init! 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy and society and in the family diet ore available. Write to Notional Biscuit Company, 


Nlagoro Falls, New York, Dept. S-1151 
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ROME BURNS AGAINI.. 


4 tpg 


It is some 1900 years since Nero, seeking 
a new sensation, put his Imperial City to} 
the torch. The first burning of Rome made 
history. Its second burning again makes 
history—motion picture history 


Rome burned 


For as ancient again it 
M-G-M's mammoth picturization of 
Vadis’, the Technicolor cameras caught, in 
awe-inspiring scope scenes as the| 


screen had never before recorded 


Qu 


such 


To bring this epic story of love and faith] 
to the screen, with all its sweep and gran 
deur intact, called for the construction of 
no less than 115 sets, each historically tems, 
rect to the last detail—such as the throne 
room and banquet hall of Nero's palace 
15,000 


| 


the vast plaza before it where 
the great Circus 
where Christian martyrs went to hallowed 
death block after block of the 


tenements and tem fy les of ancient Ron c 


A cast of ding 27 top| 
principals and 235 other speaking roles 


pes ple could assemble 


snc ps 


30,000—inch 


had to be selected, costumed and trained 
In the words of Lite and Look Magazines 
““Quo Vadis’ is the most colossal movie 


ever!’’ Soon it will have its World Premiere 


—a truly gala entertainment event! 


We would like to send you a 24-page booklet 
telling the entre fascinat g@ story of the production 
of “Quo Vadis lustrated with many tull-color 
reproductions of actual scenes. For your 
write “QUO VADIS , Box 953, Dept. “'S 
New York, N. Y. Please enclose 10¢ 
postage and handling costs 


to cove 





M-G-M presents 


IS 


COLOR BY 


TECHNICOLOR 


i“ i“ “Tops, don’t miss 


WY MGood. Mi Fair. 


Save Your Money 


* Asterisk after title indicates film has been rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


MMATHE BROWNING VERSION 
(Universal-International. Produced by 
Teddy Baird. Directed by Anthony 
Asquith.) 


In this British film, Michael Redgrave 


turns in a performance to match his 
brilliant portrayal of 
Fame Is the Spur two years ago. In 
The Browning Version, Redgrave plays 


teacher who is forced 


a politician in 


an embittered 
after 18 years of teaching, to resign his 
post in a boys’ because of ill 
health 

Although the teacher has a brilliant 
mind, he has never inspired enthusiasm 
for learning in his students because of 
his cold, sarcastic manner in the class 
It seems that his retirement will 
not be mourned by a single student 

When a boy (Brian Smith) with 
whom he has been particularly severe 
gives him a copy of Robert Browning's 
translation of a Greek play as a fare 
well present, the teacher breaks down 
The unexpected kindness 
shatters and him 
an analysis of the incidents that 
idealistic 
heartless 


school 


room 


completely 
his defenses forces 
mto 
have changed him from an 
young teacher into a sour 
disciplinarian 

In nice contrast to Redgrave’s power 
fully acid portrayal of the teacher, 
Wilfrid Hyde White offers a satiric and 
funny a headmaster who 
devotes more to the social 


graces than to academic matters. 


treatment of 
energies 


MiMiATHE LAVENDER HILL MOB 
(J. Arthur Rank. Produced by Michael 
Balcon. Directed by Charles Crigh- 
ton.) 


In this British comedy Alec Guin- 
ness, one of the most versatile actors 
in the business, contributes his talents 
to a roguish plot to lift a million dollars 
worth of gold bars from the Bank of 
England. Guinness plays a prim, punc- 
tilious employee of the Bank who has 
devoted his life to building up a repu- 
tation for absolute trustworthiness. No 
one guesses that beneath his mild 
exterior, Mr. Holland nurses a secret 
ambition to pull off the robbery of the 


century. 
His scheme and methods he 


the 


employs in the swindle make for droll 
and frequently hilarious comedy. Mr 
Holland’s ideas, of course, are not to 
be taken seriously—except perhaps as 
a tongue-in-cheek take-off on the grim 
crime dramas of*which the movies are 


so fond 


MAMMAN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


(M-G-M. Produced by Arthur Freed. 
Directed by Vincente Minnelli.) 


This story-book story with a Tech- 
nicolored Paris setting and a_ score 
comprised of Gershwin tunes provides 
the perfect showcase for some of Gene 
Kelly’s most spirited and clever dancing. 
Kelly plays a penniless American artist 
whom an heiress (Nina Foch) yearns 
to save from starvation. Mr. Kelly's 
attention, however, wavers between 
the heiress and a ballet dancer (Leslie 
Caron). Oscar Levant lends a hand 
at the piano. All in all, a very refresh- 
ing musical 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi4 i“ “Tops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save Your Money. 


* Asterisk after title 
rated only for mature senior h. s. 


Drama: 4 # “The River. 444“ The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ““@@Bright 
Victory. “MMA Place in the Sun’. 
wwvrerA Streetcar Named Desire® 
MivThe Red Badge of Courage. ~-vY 
Saturday's Hero. “##@“David and Bath- 
sheba*. “People Will Talk. “ww 
The Basketball Fix. “Oliver Twist 
“Captain Horatio Hornblower. ~474 
Four in a Jeep. “No Highway in the 
Sky. “The Well. “Submarine Com- 
mand. “Jim Thorpe, All-American. ~“ 
Peking Express. “When Worlds Collide. 
“His Kind of Woman. “People Against 
O'Hara. “Journey into Light. Pistol 
Harvest. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. “You Never Can Tell 
i-Here Comes the Groom 4# 
Darling, How Could You! “A Millionaire 
for Christy. 

Musical: 
Imperium. 

Puppet Film: “The Emperor's 
Nightingale®. 

Documentary: “This Is Korea 


indicates film has been 
students 


wvrThe Medium*. “Mr. 














GIVE TAB BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


























SPECIAL HOLIDAY BARGAIN OFFER! 
GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY 


Think of being able to buy five Christmas presents for less than $1.00! And what better 
gift than a good book? Why not make out your Christmas list now and see how many 
names you can check off by selecting a book from the list helow? Chances are you can 


find a book that will appeal to every member of your family 
yes, and friends too. And if you have a brother or uncle in the 


sisters, uncles, aunts 


father, mother, brothers, 


service, remember, the GI’s often are not able to get the books they want, and good books 
are much appreciated. If you want more than 5 books, add 20¢ extra for each additional 


book. No shipping charges 


we pay the postage! Because of the low price of this offer, 


these books cannot be counted toward TAB Club dividends. 


FOR FATHER 

. ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN—George & Helen 
Papashvily 

FUN WITH PUZZLES—Joseph Leeming 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI—Mark Twain 

MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES—Bili Stern 
MY NAME IS ARAM—William Saroyan 
NIGHT FLIGHT—Antoine de St. Exupery 
OLD DARK HOUSE—Priestley 

OUT OF THIS WORLD—edited by Julius Fost 
THE BRAVE BULLS—Tom Lee 

. THIS IS. AMERICA—Max Herzberg 


SL enNousen 


~~ 


FOR MOTHER 

11. ANNA AND THE KING OF SiIAM—Landon 

12. THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT—C. S. 
Forester 

13. CIMARRON—Edna Ferber 

14. FARMER TAKES A WIFE—John Gould 

15. HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY—Richard 
Llewellyn 

16. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY— 
Cornelia Otis Skinner & Emily Kimbrough 

17. SARATOGA TRUNK—Edno Ferber 

18. STARS IN MY CROWN—Joe David Brown 

19. WE TOOK TO THE WOODS—Louise Dickinson 
Rich 


FOR YOUNGER BROTHER 


20. BATTER UP—Jackson Scholz 
21. FOREST PATROL—Jim Kjelgaard 
22. GRAY WOLF—Rutherford Montgomery 
23. HUSKY—Rutherford Montgomery 
. INDIAN PAINT—Glenn Balch 
. KIM—Rudyard Kipling 
. LONG WHARF—Howard Pease 
. LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE—Joe DiMaggio 
. THE RED PONY—John Steinbeck 
. THE SPANISH CAVE—Geoffrey Household 
. TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson 
. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK—Gertrude 
Crampton 


FOR OLDER. BROTHER 


32. THE BABE RUTH STORY—Babe Ruth as told 
to Bob Considine 

33. ‘BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head 

34. THE CABALLERO—Johnston McCulley 

35. FIGHTING COACH—Jackson Scholz 


. HOT ROD—Henry Gregor Felsen 
. MINGO DABNEY—James Street 
. MOBY DICK—Herman Melville 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE—Stephen 
Crane 
. SCARFACE—Andre Norton 
41. THE SOUTHPAW—Donal Hamilton Haines 


POR YOUNGER SISTER 


42. ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Carroll 
43. BIG RED—Jim Kjelgoard 
. HOBBY HORSE HiLi—Lavinia R. Davis 
45. THE MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM— 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 
. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS—Emmoa Bugbee 
. SILVER—Thomas C. Hinkle 
. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER—Jane? Lambert 
. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE—Helen Dore 
Boylston 
TAWNY—Thomas C. Hinkle 


POR OLDER SISTER 


51. ‘BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head 

52. GALE WARNING--Hammond Innes 

53. HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL—Goy Head 

54. HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP—Pete 
Martin 

55." JUNIOR MISS—Sally Benson 

56. SCARAMOUCHE—Roafael Sabotini 

57. THE POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS— 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer 

58. THE POCKET BOOK OF POPULAR VERSE— 
Edited by Ted Malone 

59. WIND, SAND AND STARS—Antoine de St. 
Exupery 


POR OTHER RELATIVES 


60. BLACK IVORY—Norman Collins 

61. THE CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY—Ellery 
Queen 

62. THE CALL OF THE WILD—Jack London 

63. KICK-OFF—Ed Fitzgerald 

64. MY GREATEST DAY IN FOOTBALL—Murrey 
Goodman and Leonotd Lewin 

65. NO PLACE TO HIDE--David Bradley 

66. THE PRISONER OF ZENDA—Anthony Hope 

67. THE RENEGADE—L. L. Foreman 


Books marked with (t) are shipped from oa differ 
ent point and will come in ao separate package 


"ANY FIVE 
BOOKS 


ONLY 


$1.00 


——————1IMPORTANT 

Be sure to get your order in early to 
insure getting your books in time for 
Christmas. It takes at least 3 weeks to 
ship books to you, so we advise order- 
ing as early as possible. 








TAB HOLIDAY OFFER COUPON 


Encircle the numbers of the books you want 
to your TAB 
If you do 


below and give the coupon 
together with payment 


your closs, use 


organizer 
NOT have ao TAB Club i 
be'ow and send it direct, together 
with remittance, to Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


coupon 


r' 242A ee F CPS 
13.14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 29 30 32 33 34 35 
37 38 39 40 41 42 44 45 46 47 
49 530 51 52 53 54 56 57 58 59 
61 0. of 4 55 


Total No. Books Total Amount 
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School 
Address 
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Zone State 








TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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U.S. Power 


Continued from page 14) 


Power is sold at reduced 
rates to many industrial consumers on 
an “interruptable” basis. This means 
that if demand exceeds the ability of a 
to meet it, the system 
cut off power to “interruptable” 
customers. This enables the system to 
maintain it for non-interruptables, who 
pay a higher rate. 


customers 


power system 
can 


The only permanent solution to the 
power problem is more power facilities. 
The United States is the world’s top 
producer of electricity. We generate 
about as much electric power as all 
other nations put together. This year 
we will turn out more electricity than 
ever before. Our equipment can pro- 
duce almost 80,000,000 kilowatts of 
electric power in a single second. But 
it is not enough 

The power industry is growing faster 
than any other industry in our history. 


oR cle-facts 


HERE’S A GUN 


WITH A NEW TWIST 


Ever twist a wire around a 
terminal in building a radio or 
a scale-model railroad? In tele- 
phone work that little job has to 
be done hundreds of thousands 
of times a day. So, to save time 
and do a better job, our inventors 
with this new wire- 


came up 


twisting gun. 


I 


our 


Westerns 


She 


He re’s a one of 
Electric 
puts the wire in the 


the 


girl at 
factories, using the gun 
nozzle, slips the 
ind pulls 


terminal 


She’. 


nozzle over 


the trigger Presto! made a 


The tight winding 
made with the new gun is really neat. 
it’s quicker, 


good connection. 


Using the gun is better 
and it’s easier than wrapping the wire 
by hand! 


Inventing new tools that save time and do the job better is one way the tele- 


phone company works to “be prepared” to serve our country’s defense needs, 


as well as give your family the best possible telephone service at low cost. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


| 


Private power producers, who supply 
about four-fifths of our electricity, are 
expanding their facilities. In the next 
two years they plan to invest $11,000,- 
000,000 in new equipment. Municipal, 
state, and Federal power producers are 
also expanding. The Federal budget 
calls for $1,500,000,000 of new power 
projects in 1951-52. By 1954, if the 
power industry gets the materials it 
needs, our capacity should reach about 
90,000,000 kilowatts. 

But it takes about 18 months to build 
an electric generator. And power sta 
tions and equipment take large quan 
tities of steel, aluminum, and copper. 
These metals are in critical demand for 
guns, tanks, planes, and ships. 

Two more dams are under construc 
tion on the Columbia River—the Mc 
Nary and the Chief Joseph. They are 
slated to be in operation in about three 
years, and they*should take some of the 
pressure off existing generators in that 
irea. Folsom Dam in the Central Val 
ley (Calif.) Project is scheduled to be 
in operation by 1954, and Davis Dam, 
67 miles down the Colorado River from 
Hoover Dam, is just about finished 


The Dispute over Niagara 


Even with all the power projects in 
operation on both the American and 
Canadian sides of Niagara Falls, many 
experts think Niagara Falls has the 
greatest power potential in the North 
east 

In 1910, the United States and Can 
ida signed a treaty agreeing to limit the 
imount of power taken from the Falls. 
But in. 1950 a new treaty was written 
which allows both sides to go ahead 
with development work. Canada has 
ilready begun a series of plans which 
will add 900,000 kilowatts to its present 
capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts. But on 
the American side, plans to build in- 
stallations that will generate 1,300,000 
kilowatts have been stopped dead _ be- 
cause of a fight among private, state, 
ind Federal authorities. They disagree 
over who should do the building, oper 
and controlling 
Federal Government wants the 

bill passed. This 
program in Federal 


iting 
The 
Lehman-Roosevelt 
vould put the 
I ands 
The New York State Power 
hacking the Ives-Cole bill 
e state would own and operate the 


under license from the 


Authority 
by which 


project 

eral Power Commission. 

On ie 
nterests are § 
Miller bill, 
r mtrol 
Phe 


prete I 


other hand, 


ipporting the Capehart 


private power 


which would give them 
Federal bill would give power 

neces to public agencies and co 
yperatives. The New York State bill 
would sell the power to private utilities 





And the bill supporting the interests of | 


14 Gheoss 


private power producers would handle 
the whole thing without government 
interference at any level. 

Private-power interests argue that 
since there are no irrigation, flood- 
control, or navigation aspects to the 
situation, neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor New York State has any right 
to be in the project. (These are the 
reasons by which states and the Federal 
Government get into other hydro de- 
velopments.) However, while the argu- 
ing is going on, Canadian construction 
continues. 


Another disputed area is the St. Law- | 


rence River project. This project has 
been under debate, on and off, for more 
than 15 years, but no one can decide 
who should do what. Besides, there has 
always been strong objection from 
eastern railroads and seaports on the 
ground that the development of the St. 
Lawrence for navigation would seri- 
ously affect the future business of the 
railroads and seaports. 

There has even been some talk of re- 
viving the Passamaquoddy Bay devel- 
opment off the Maine coast. This plan, 
which would harness the extremely 
high tides of the bay, has been in the 
works off and on for 25 years. It has 
reached various stages of completion 
and each time has been abandoned. At 
present, Navy sonic equipment is being 
used to make new soundings of the 
waters for possible future development. 


Interconnecting Systems 


Beyond new capacity there is one 
major way of getting more out of ex- 
isting power generators. That is by the 
interconnection of systems. Different 


areas have their peak demands at dif- | 


ferent hours. By connecting power sys 
tems, they can support ind supplement 
each other. There is a connection be 
tween the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
systems, so that if Pennsylvania de- 
mands are heavy in the morning and 
New Jersey demands are heavy in the 


evening, power can flow back and forth | 


at the proper time—automatically. 
Aside from this chain and one in New 
England, there are also major links be- 


tween Florida and Texas, and between | 


the Great Lakes and the Gulf Coast, 
and these two links are also linked to- 


gether. Further linking of systems would | 


take a power load off those that already 
have more demand than they can han- 
dle. The system automatically finds and 
connects the nearest surplus capacity. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has announced that it will 


not approve any new construction of | 
defense plants unless they are in areas | 


where there is plenty of power. So even 
today it is power sources that deter- 
mine where industry is located. 





The Right Point For The Way You Write... 
For Your Esterbrook Fountain Pen 


There’s a pointed difference about an Esterbrook Fountain Pen... 
a difference you'll appreciate every time you write. With an 
Esterbrook you make your personal choice from the world’s largest 
variety of point styles... you choose the precise, point to match 
your writing . .. no matter what you write . . . or how you write it! 


Incase of damage, all point styles are instantly replaceable, instantly renew- 
able. . . without sending your pen to a repair shop or back to the factory. All 
pen counters sell Renew-Points for Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 35c and 85c. 
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If there’s a writing job to be done . . . there’s an Esterbrook Point to do it. 
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Eager Beaver 

The captain said to a young recruit: 
“Have 

“Yes, Sir “4 

“Polished all the brass?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Polished the floors?” 

‘Yes, sir. I've even swept the horizon 

’ ” 


with a teles« ype 


you washed down the 


Quote 


How True! 

If you mother has a pack 
red C. O. D., what do the 
initials mean?” 

Junior: “Call on Daddy.” 


Teacher 
age delive 


Dubuque Ouc 


PLAY SAFE wear_., 


k e 


aTHueTic SUPP 


Football players say, ‘Don’t en- 
gage in ANY sport without the pro- 
tection of a supporter!"’ That's a rule 
leading athletes follow—a good one 
for you to follow, too. There's a BIKE 
supporter for every sport, and you can 
get BIKE at athletic goods stores 
everywhere. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


_ THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 


SENIORS Xnerice's mont Boece. 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm $t., Scranton 5, Pa. 


our School Classmates the best 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS } 

cum missions Monthly lletin 

You ris FREE! Agencies going like wild 

fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
235-6. Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
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ROFESSIONAL boxing is a pretty 

ugly business which contributes zero 
to life, liberty, or the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Every once in a while, however, 
some boxer will come along who'll make 
it seem a little less grim than it really is. 

Joe Louis is a perfect example. His 
dignity and decency have made him a 
national idol and given boxing a far 
better name than it deserves. 

And now there’s Chico Vejar. Who’s 
Chico? Don’t worry, you'll be hearing 
about him soon. He’s a flashy 140- 
pound boxer, just 20 years old, who's 
lost only one fight in 20 months of pro 
boxing. He has all the equipment of a 
champion, and may well become one 
within a year or two. 

What makes Chico so unusual, how- 
ever, is that he has just as much class 
out of the ring. Chico graduated from 
Stamford (Conn.) High School last 
June with a 92 per cent average, “kayo- 
ing” a program of five majors—English, 
history, speech, science, and Italian. 

How does a young fellow box and 
make a 92 per cent average at the same 
time? Here’s how Chico did it. His 
average day was spent as follows: Up 
at 6. Roadwork (running) for an hour. 
Hour’s nap. Light breakfast. First class 
at 9. Heavy lunch at noon. Out of 
school at 2:25. Train to New York 
(about 40 miles). Workout in gym 
from 4 to 5:30. Train back to Stamford 
Dinner at 7. In bed by 9:30. 

Chico did most of his homework on 
the train. And for relaxation he acted in 
the plays put on by the Stamford High 
School dramatic club. Chico had such 
a nice personality and gift of speech 
that the city superintendent of schools 
sent him on speaking dates to Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and other local clubs. 

Chico is now a freshman at New 
York University, where he is majoring 
in dramatic arts (and boxing at the 
same time). Only one college graduate, 
I believe, has ever won a boxing title— 
Billy Soose, Penn State College grad, 
who won the middleweight champion- 
ship in 1941. Chico may become the 
second college grad in history to turn 
the trick 


e @ e Theresa Markiewicz, of Bartlett 
H. S., Webster, Mass., wants to know 
“if it's possible for a World Series team 
to lose a game intentionally in order to 
prolong the Series and thus make more 
money.” 

No, no, a thousand times nay! Even 
if a team thought of dropping a game 


~~ Short Shots ; 


Otto Graham just 
keeps rolling along. The ex-Northwestern 
wonder has pitched the Cleveland 
Browns to five straight pro crowns. 


—a crocxed trick—it wouldn't increase 
their “t <e.” In World Series play, the 
athletes share only in the proceeds of 
the first four games. The Series winners 
get 60 per cent; the losers, 40 per cent. 


e e e My all-star baseball team didn’t 
make a hit with Thomas Gehman, of 
Woodbridge, N. J. “Your big mistake,” 
he writes, “was picking Eddie Robinson 
over Ferris Fair at first base. Fain, be- 
sides leading u..e American League in 
hitting, was also the best defensive first 
baseman in the game. I also think you 
should have picked Ned Garver as one 
of your pitchers.” 

I admit that I’m probably the only 
expert who chose Robinson over Fain. 
But I just don’t go for “singles” hitters 
like Fain. Not at first base, anyway— 
that’s where you need a_ bomber. 
Though Fain batted .344 for the season, 
he hit just six homers and batted in 57 
runs. Robinson, who hit 62 points less, 
clouted 29 homers and batted in 117 
runs. Sure he played in more games 
than Fain, but he was a far more pro 
ductive hitter. 

Garver was terrific— winning 20 
games for the hopeless St. Louis Browns. 
But I still don’t think he’s a better pitch 
er than Sal Maglie, Warren Spahn (my 
choices), or three or four others I could 
name. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





In Practice 


She: “How gracefully that man over 
there eats corn on the cob!” 

He: “Yes. He used to be a piccolo 
player in the Marine Band.” 


Horse Play 

The cavalry recruit was instructed to 
bridle and saddle a horse. Ten minutes 
later the sergeant-major came along for 
his mount and found the recruit holding 
the bit close to the horse’s head. 

“What are you waiting for?” he 
roared. 

“Until he 
cruit. 


yawns,” answered the re- 


Classmate 


Missing Syllable 


A Washington cop left a prowl car 
in the police department garage with 
this note: “The syreen on car number 15 
isn’t working. It will sigh, but it won't 
reen.” 


Sales Management 


HINK OF IT! You can have the thrill 

of creating your own “dream car’ or 
“car of tomorrow” by building a sca/ 
model of it, right at home—then enter i 
in the big Fisher Body Craftsman’s Gui 
Competition and try for one of the man 
awards to be won! 
There are 734 separate awards, worth 
$65,000—craftsman's tool kits, cas 
awards up to $150 each, trips to th 
Craftsman’s Guild National Conventic 
with all yous expenses paid, and Univer 
sity Scholarships from $1, 000 to $4,000 


good chance — you'll have 
send im this coupos to 
started! 
734 Awards—Worth $65,000 

8 University Scholarships (choose your 
own university!) worth $1, 
each. %& All-Expense Trips to the exciting 
Guild Convention. % Cash Awards — up 
to $150 each. % Model Builders’ Tool 
Chests. 
and Senior groups. If the son of a General 


No Charge 
“Where did you get the plot of your 


second novel?” 


“From the film version of my first!” 
New York Americar 


Thar He Blows! 


One morning in the pre-automobile 
era, a particularly dapper “drummer” 
was sweating out the coming of a train, 
long overdue for even the erratic serv- 
ice on that dinky railroad. After con- 
siderable prancing up down the 
platform, he stalked in and demanded 
of the ticket agent: “Do you suppose 
that train wi!l get here before the spring 
thaw sets in?” 

The agent strolled to the platform, 
eased his spect a notch higher on 
an unworried brow, and peered solemn- 
ly down the track. “Ought to be in 
any time,” he said. “Here comes the 
conductor's dog around the bend now.” 


True 


and 


ac les 


Casualty 
Two girls were worrying about their 
college courses. « 
“I'm flunking Physical Education.” 
“Why? What kind of marks did you 
get?” 
“I haven't any marks vet—just a few 


bruises.” 
Bona Ventur 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 21. 
Your next issue will be dated No- 
vember 28. 











Had Enough 


“If you're tired of dancing, let's sit 
down, and have a little tete-a-tete.” 
“No, thank you. After such a big 


supper I really couldn't eat a thing.” 
Selence Monit 


Christia 
Everybody Happy? 

At the peace conference at Versailles 
following World War I, Clemenceau 
had the unfortunate duty of setting the 
time of the meetings. President Wilson 
did not want them to last longer than 
6 p.m. as his doctor had ordered him 
to rest before his evening meal. Orlando 
declared he could not appear before 
3 p.m. since he had to have his siesta. 
Only Lloyd George was silent. 

So Clemenceau decided, “The meet- 
ings will begin at 3 p.m. and end 
6 p.m. Then the Italian delegate can 
sleep beforehand, the American after 
wards, and the British delegate can 
sleep during the meetings.” 


Build a Model Car 


like this— 


AOE College Carer! 


reat fun—so 
ay and get 


000 te $4,000 


*% Identicol Awards for Junior 


his award is 


Cond this Coupon 


off Today — 


GET AN EARLY START! 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Motors employe wins, 


12 th h 
aay bey ia Amories 13 ae duplicated for the next boy. 


19 years old is eligible 


You don’t have to make an operating 
model, just a solid “mantelpiece mode! 

of balsa, plaster or any easily worked 
durable matesial. Work in your own idea 

as to fenders, headlights, trim and so ox 

—then paint it to suit your own taste. The 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild will even 
send you plans and suggestions to get you 
started, and show you how to work out 
your own designs! 

One hundred and seven young men like 
yourself have won Guild scholarships 
already — 10,037 other boys have won 
awards worth over $493,000! You have a 


Free! 


MEMBERSHIP CARD! 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA! 
PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS! 


The Rules Are Simple and Easy 


You are eligible to enter the Competition 
if -you live in the United States, and if 
you were at least 12 but not yet 20 on 
September Ist, 1951 

You compete against boys in your own 
age group, with identical awards for 
each acosp - Zuaios Division (boys 12 
through 15) and Senior Division (boys 
16 through 19). 

No entry fee — just build a solid model 
of a car according to your own ideas of 
design. Full instructions furnished free. 


Name 


Please enroll me in che Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Competition 
for 1952. Also —send me the Crafrsman's Guild hutton and 
membership card plus c 

All this will be sent FRE 


“1s pew instructions for building a model. 
and without obligation w me. 





Address 
City and Zone 
1 was born on the ______ 


Parent or guardian____ 








— | 





Name of my school_____ 


City 














But you'll never “groan” over the tastiest peanuts ever 
“grown.” That’s PLANTERS, folks—the peanuts that look 
so good, taste so good, and are so good, PLANTERS PEANUTS 
are roasted and salted to the peak of perfection—and they’re 
oven-fresh! Try any of the PLANTERS big three—Planters 


Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or Planters 





Peanut Butter—and see for yourself why so many millions of 


people depend upon PLANTERS for extra energy. 





A~PAy PA© e 
slant ers—_- a 
. ‘ A : 7A . J 
=" Peanut Candy. 
. —- S\ ie ee aS 
: §Z a's 
SAVE PLANTERS BAGS — Ser 


WRAPPERS OR LABELS FOR PREMIUMS 


. 
®. 





Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 
Aim 
To help pupils evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against the proposed 
limitation on income tax rates. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What difference does it make 
to you if income tax rates are high 
or low? 

2. Explain the difference between 
income taxes and sales taxes. Which 
tax is based on ability to pay? Why? 

8. To what extent have high income 
tax rates discouraged production of 
goods in the United States? 

4. Which of the arguments in favor 
of limiting the income tax rate to 25 
per cent do you regard as most effec- 
tive? Justify your emphasis on this 
argument. 

5. If you were an opponent of the 
25 per cent limitation, how would you 
answer that argument? 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the proposal 
to limit by Constitutional amendment 
the income tax rate. (Avoid use of 
exact wording of bold type which pre- 
cedes each argument.) 

2. Do you favor the proposed 
amendment? Justify your answer by 
developing two arguments to support 
your point of view. 


Meet Senator Blair Moody (p. 6) 
Digest of the Interview 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Senator Blair Moody who was a 
Washington newspaper correspondent 
until he was recently appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan. Senator 
Moody as a columnist was critical of 
Congress at times. As a member of the 
important committees on Banking and 
Currency and Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments he now has an 





High School Students Vie 
in Sheaffer ‘‘Letters'’ Contest 


Teachers: Your attention is called 
to page 21 of this week's issue of 
Senior Scholastic containing the an- 
nouncement of Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest on the 
subject, “How Can | Help Expand 
Opportunities in America?” All high 
school students are eligible. First 
prize is $250, plus an expense-free 
trip to Washington, D. C. 

For rules of this contest, see page 
21 of this week's issue. 














weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


lastic weeklies. 


administrators on request. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 











opportunity to put some of his ideas 
into practice. Senator Moody also 
started on a weekly radio-TV show 
called “Meet Your Congress.” He was 
active during the last session in trying 
to have scarce materials released for 
the school building program. 


Activities 

1. Report to the class on “A 
Senator's Day.” (Source: Congress At 
Work, Senior Scholastic, Feb. 14, 1951, 
Part II, pages 11-13). 

2. Conduct a “mock” interview with 
Senator Moody on the reasons for his 
effort to release scarce building mate- 
rials for the school construction pro- 
gram. 

3. Write a letter (practice) to the 
Governor of Michigan in which you 
tell him why you feel as you do about 
the appointment of a newspaper man 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Vandenberg. 





Tools for Teachers 


UNESCO 
Dec. 12 in Senior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: The UNESCO Story, 
1950, 55¢, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, Washington, D. C. 
UNESCO-Cultural Road to Peace, 
(Information Service Vol. 29, No. 15), 
1950, 10¢, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


UNESCO: What It Is, What It Does, 
What You Can Do to Help, by U. S. 
Department of State, 1948, 5¢, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. A Set of Posters and Charts 
may be obtained free from: UNESCO 
Relations Staff, U. S. Dept. of State, 
Washington 5, D. C., 

FILMS: This Is Their Story, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, Film Program 
Services, 1173 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 19, N. Y. What young 
people are doing throughout the world 
to restore education and culture. That 
All May Learn, 19 minutes, rent, 
United Nations, Film Division, 405 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
UNESCO's part in educating people 
all over the world, as shown in teach- 
ing an illiterate Mexican farmer to 
read and write. 

FILMSTRIPS: ‘Story of UNESCO, 
45 frames, Nestor Productions, Inc., 
7904 Santa Monico Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Ideals and concepts of 
UNESCO. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 18) 
I. North Africa: A. a-4; b-1; e-2; d-3. 
B. a-2; b-2; c-3; d-4; e-3. 

II. Reading a Map: 1-Morocco; 2-700 
miles; 3-southeast; 4-Casablanca. 
III. Limit on Income Tax: 

3-A; 4-F; 5-A; 6-F; 7-F; 8-A. 
IV. Electric Power: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-F; 
5-F; 6-O; 7-O; 8-O. 


1-F; 2-A; 
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Off the Press 


Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y. 312 pp., 
$3.50 


Mr. Armstrong, editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a seasoned observer of eastern 
European problems, is under no illusion 
that Tito is a democrat. The realities of 
the Communist split have, however, 
linked Yugoslavia with the West. Since 
the Yugoslav army “is the only present- 
ly effective fighting force outside the 
Soviet bloc,” our economic and military 
aid to Tito is a good investment, accord- 
ing to Armstrong. 

He has followed in intimate detail 
the Yugoslav resistance to the Nazi in- 
vasion, the Allied support of Tito over 
Mihailovich, the mounting fury of 
Stalin’s verbal attack on his erstwhile 
comrade, and the gradual alignment of 
Yugoslavia with the West. Most empha- 
sis is given to Tito’s unwillingness to 
subordinate Yugoslavia to Russia’s in- 
terests. Tito planned for the industriali- 
zation of his country; whereas, in Sta- 
lin’s scheme of things, Yugoslavia was 
to supply food for the Russians and take 
orders from Moscow. A brief synopsis of 
Tito’s early life would also suggest that 
Josip Broz could conduct an orchestra 
with great feeling but never took to 
playing second fiddle. 

The parallel between Tito and David 
in the Biblical story of Goliath is not 
yet complete. The editors of Collier's, 
in their spectacular account of World 
War III (October 27th issue), imagine 
that the new war starts with the at- 
tempted assassination of Tito. Arm- 
strong, too, suggests that Stalin would 
like to remove Tito from the world 
scene. In this book he has made a 
worthwhile contribution to our under- 
standing of the “cold war” in Europe. 


Living Without Hate. Scientific Ap- 
proaches to Human Relations, by Al- 
fred J. Marrow. Harper, N. Y. 269 
pp., $3.50. 


Since physical scientists deal with 
things and social scientists deal with 
people, we cannot expect the science 
of human relations to be carried on in a 
laboratory. You “cannot produce an 
X-ray of a changed attitude,” says Dr. 
Marrow. But he declares that there is 
already a “stockpile” of psychological 
data which can be used “to transform 
our troubled planet into something 
closer to every man’s desire and to end 
now the worst phases of intercultural 
ind interpersonal conflict.” 

He has assembled in this volume the 
results of various experiments which 
have been worked out by university re- 
search groups and others. There are 
chapters on changing the food habits of 








GENERAL EISENHOWER’ AND DR. McGRATH ON 
EDUCATION 


General Eisenhower has said about education: “To neglect our school 
system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect could well be 
more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable armed 
assault on our physical defenses.” In a recent address, Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has cautioned that “we must 
keep in the forefront of our thinking the realization that until now, the 
conflict between Communism and Democracy has been one largely of 
ideas and social pressures, not one of full-scale conflict on the field of 
battle. Education is the most effective weapon we have in this world-wide 
conflict of ideas. Unless we maintain a sound system of education . . . we 
could win the military conflict but lose the cause.” 


—From Textbooks in the Present Emergency. An Americon Textbook 
Publishers Institute Publication. 








housewives, elimination of anti-Semitic 
prejudice among a gang of juvenile de- 
linquents, the effects of interracial hous- 
ing, prejudices of school children, 
breaking down of hostility to hiring 
women over thirty years of age for fac- 
tory work. The results give promise of 
a better world. 

Dr. Marrow, who holds a Ph.D. in 
psychology, has been president of a 
textile company employing a thousand 
people. He has applied the techniques 
of social psychologists to his own busi- 
ness and has been active in encouraging 
experimentation in related fields. School 
administrators may derive much insight 


from this book. 


Capitalism in America: A Classless So- 
ciety, by Frederick M. Stern. Rine- 
hart, N. Y. 119 pp., $2. 


In these few but thoughtful pages, 
Dr. Stern, an economist who left Ger- 
many after Hitler’s rise, seeks to dis- 
suade a friend in France from joining 
the Communist Party. A perceptive 
student of American history and con- 
temporary society, he discerns that ours 
is a classless society in the sensé that 
special privileges based upon ‘caste 
have eliminated. He takes up and 
rejects the Marxist thesis that “wealth 
must be created at the expense of the 
workers.” He does not pretend, how- 
ever, that conditions in America are 
uniformly ideal. “Evil men,” he notes, 
“have found their way to wealth and 
power at all times and under al* kinds 
of flags and pretenses.” i : 

Each brief chapter is in the form of a 
letter to his friend, Henry. A strong 
thread which binds the correspondence 
together is the comparison between Eu- 
ropean and American practices during 
the past three hundred years. None of 
Henry's letters to Dr. Stern are in- 
cluded, but it is clear from the chapters 
in this book that Henry raised Guestions 
about labor unions in America, purchas- 
ing power, technology, education, social 
security, the Negro, and “imyerialist 


warmongering.” Dr. Stern’s answers 
have the human touch. They are well- 
informed and resourceful. A thoughtful 
reader need not worry about Henry’s 
ultimate decision. 


William Heard Kilpatrick. Trail Blazer 
in Education, by Samuel Tenenbaum, 
with an Introduction by John Dewey. 
Harper, N. Y. 318 pp., $4. 


“It is the last day of school. . . . If 
every day in the life of a school could 
be the last, there would be little fault 
to find with it.” It is against the kind 
of traditional education which inspired 
this witticism of Stephen Leacock that 
William H. Kilpatrick has devoted most 
of his life. He has been a vigorous lead- 
er in the movement to replace the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum with the proj- 
ect method in which the child is 
prepared for life by meeting problems 
realistically. 

Dr. Tenenbaum, who has taught in all 
branches of the New York City school 
system, was a student of Kilpatrick’s at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. Kil- 
patrick has made available to him 
voluminous diaries and letters. The 
book is a sensitive study, largely free 
of educational jargon, in which we 
come to know Kilpatrick from his first 
steps at the age of one to his joy in 
hard work at the age of eighty. Inti- 
mate personal insights are not by- 
passed in this remarkably fine interpre- 
tation of a great teacher. 

There are chapters on Kilpatrick's 
early life in Georgia, where he taught 
mathematics and gradually moved over 
into education and philosophy; his rise 
to prominence at Teachers College, 
where his classes were so well-attended 
that he became known as the “million 
dollar professor”; the severe attacks on 
“progressivism”; and Kilpatrick’s abid- 
ing faith in democracy at the age of 
eighty. The book will help to remove 
the haze which has surrounded some of 
Kilpatrick's ideas. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 





